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A NIGHT EXCURSION WITH MARTIN ZURBANO. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine for December.] 


During the late civil war in Spain, one of the 
means adopted by both parties, for their mutual 
annoyance, was the formation, or, more properly 
speaking, the permitting to be formed, of vari- 
ous ‘Cuerpos Francos’ or Free Corps, the men 
belonging te which generally partook in pretty 
equal proportions of the character of brigands 
and of soldiers. There was, however, a differ- 
ence in the composition and nature of these 
bands, according as they belonged to the one or 
te the other of the two parties, who for seven 
years, made Spain the arena of their strife, and 
a land of bloodshed-and desolation. 

The Carlist free corps were in far greater 
number, and much less scrupulous than those of 
the Christinos ; in fact, assimilating more to the 
robber. They were of many kinds. The par- 
tida or corps of several hundred men, usually 
from two hundred to a thousand, and command- 
ed in most instances by chiefs who, in addition 
to great boldness and recklessness of character, 
had pretensions to some degree of military 
knowledge—these parties, augmented by volun- 
teers and deserters, and driven by the Christinos 
from the district where they carried on their 
depredations, were not unfrequently formed in- 
to a regular battalion and attached to a Carlist 
corps d’armee. Sometimes beaten and decimat- 
ed by the troops of the queen, and by the nation- 
al guards, who waged a war of extermination 
with them wherever they appeared, the remnants 
of two or three partidas would unite under one 
leader and recommence their excursions. Be- 
sides these large bodies of men, there were small- 
er ones, chiefly of cavalry, and from fifty to two 
hundred horse, who would appear suddenly in 
villages where their coming was unexpected, and 
their very existence unknown, and after plun- 
dering the unfortunate inhabitants, contrive by 
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forced marches, and an intimate acquaintanc® 
with the country, to baffle for the time the pur- 
suit of the troops sentafter them. The volantes, 
or flying guerilla parties, are hardly to be named, 
as, although they were to be found in most of the 
provinces of Spain during the war, they were 
seldom of more than from ten to twenty men, usu- 
ally armed peasants ; and, although calling them- 
selves Carlists, were frequently disowned by the 
latter, and shot as robbers when taken by the 
queen’s troops or authorities. The muleteer, 
unapprehensive of danger, and singing gaily as, 
he guided his well-laden team; the solitary dra- 
goon bearing a despatch ; the foot-sore straggler 
from an escort party ; the officer attended by his 
servant, and rejoining his regiment on horseback 
after a short leave of absence, dearly purchased 
by some severe wound; these were usually the 
prey sought after by the volantes.. A gleaming 
of musket-barrels in the copse bordering the 
road, did not warn the lonely traveller sufficient- 
ly early to avoid the quickly following discharge, 
fatal to rider or horse, or both, and in an incred- 
ibly short time he was stripped of every thing 
worth taking, and the plunderers in full retreat 
to their fastnesses, or perhaps in ambush for an- 
other victim. 

The Cuerpos Francos of the Christinos were 
better disciplined and organized, and most of 
the officers were allowed a rank in the queen’s 
service, one grade below that which they held as 
freecompanions. In the course of the war more 
than one of these corps were made regiments of 
the line, being equal in discipline and appear- 
ance to nearly any of the Spanish regular in 
fantry. But not any of the free corps have more 
distinguished themselves, or become more known 
throughout Spain, than that of the volunteers of 
La Rioja, under Martin Zurbano, called Barea. 
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This intrepid and fortunate adventurer is a na- 
tive of the district of La Rioja, from which his 
corps takes its name,and which comprises small 
portions of’the province of Alava and of the 
kingdom of Navarre. In time of peace a contra- 
bandista, or smuggler, he soon after the com- 
mencement of the war sought and obtained per- 
mission to raise a body of men to act in conjunc- 
tion with the queen’s troops against the Carlists. 
His standard, once displayed, was resorted to by 
smugglers, robbers, and outcasts of all descrip- 
tions, attracted by the prospect of plunder and 
adventure. These were increased by deserters 
from the faction, until at last he numbered five 
or six hundred men under his orders. It is not 
intended at present to give a memoir of Zur- 
bano, and we shall therefore not follow him 
through the numerous bold exploits, and daring 
and successful enterprises, whivi have raised 
him from ehief of a handful of banditti-like 
guerillas, to be a general in the Spanish service, 
at the head of several thousand fine troops. His 
distinguishing characteristics are a reckless per- 
sonal bravery, entire devotion to the cause he 
has espoused, and great conduct and cunning in 
carrying through his enterprises, which, whilst 
only in command of a small force, were neces- 
sarily limited to harassing the enemy, cutting off 
convoys and surprising detachments; exploits 
in which he was highly successful, greatly aid- 
ed no doubt by his minute knowledge of the 
greater part of the Basque provinces, more es- 
— of the Alava and Navarrese bank of the 
bro. It is one of these exploits that is about 
to be recounted: and the few observations that 
have preceded were necessary, in order to dis- 
pense with too great a detail in the narrative. 
It was a gusty evening in the autumn of 1836. 
The gates of the city of Vittoria had been shut 
about an hour, when an orderly sergeant passed 
u_uder the high, gloomy arch whieh, according to 
the’ fashion of building in most Spanish towns 
of a.2ertain antiquity, forms the entrance to the 
narrow and dirty lane known as the Calle Nueva. 
From the dingy windows and half open doors of 
the wine-shops and less reputable places of re- 
sort, which abound in that street, issued forth 
sounds of boisterous merriment, united with the 
tinkling of cracked guitars and the rattling of 
castanets. An occasional deep oath and noisy 
seuffle betokened that the revellers were getting 
quarrelsome over their cups, and that the cachil- 
lo* might chance to be brought into play. It 
was in these houses that were billeted the volun- 
teers of La Rioja; andthe sergeant, whose arri- 
val we have noted, came charged with an order 
to march that night. His communication soon 
changed the occupations of the men. Glasses 
and bottles were deserted, guitars thrown aside, 
women dismissed with almost as little ceremony, 
and the careful examination of the musket, the 
changing of the damaged flint, the filling the 
leathern belt with cartridges, were the pressing 
cares of the moment. The soldiers of Zurbano 
were too well habituated to the sudden orders of 
their restless chief to be easily taken unprepared; 
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and on this o¢casion Martyn had purposely kept 
his intended sortie a secret from all until the 
“nerg were closed, lest some spy or peasant might 
ave conveyed the intelligence to the enemy. 

The church clocks had chimed the eleventh 
hour of the night, and ‘sentinels alerta’t was 
running round the line of the well guarded 
walls of Vittoria, when Martin Zurbano rode 
along the front of his little band, drawn up with- 
in the eastern gate of the city. Could an in- 
habitant of peaceful and highly-civilized coun- 
tries, a London or Paris lounger, for instance, 
have been transported suddenly to the side of 
the guerilla chief, and have been induced to be- 
lieve himself in the thirty-sixth century, and 
within a week’s traveling of either of the above 
named capitals; still less would he have been 
inclined to account the title of soldiers to the 
wild-looking troops before him, whose only 
point of uniformity consisted in their arms.— 
Here were to be found the natives of every 
part of Spain; Basques and Navarrese, with 
their high, sharply-cut profiles, sinewy limbs, 
and spare bodies, side by side with the Andalu- 
sian and Valencian, easily distinguished by their 
delicate features, slight frame, and generally 
low stature, the beautifully-pencilled eyebrow 
and mustache setting off their clear but almost 
copper-colored skins; the Gallego, powerful 
and heavily limbed, but generally of a dull and 
inexpressive countenance ; the grave Castilian, 
and the passionate Aragonese, Suniesions and 
Manchegos, and some few Portuguese and 
Frenchmen. So much for the varieties of race. 
Nor was their dress less motley and bizarre.— 
Some had the loose grey coat of a Christine in- 
fantry soldier ; some the dark jacket, laden with 
metal buttons of a sugar-loaf shape, which was 
the uniform of the greater part of the Carlist 
army; and others again wore the Zumara, or 
sheepskin jacket, so generally used in the 
Basque provinces, and by the Pyrenean moun- 
taineers. The boina or beret, bonnets de police, 
forage caps of every description, formed the 
head-dress of these desperadoes, some of whom 
had adopted also a sort of hussar cap, with bag 
and tassel of a red or yellow cloth, hanging on 
one side. On the extreme right of the line were 
from twenty to thirty cavalry, for the most part 
badly mounted and Sesiened but fully armed 
with lance and sabre, carbine and pistol. On the 





+ On the summit of the highest church-tower in Vitto- 
ria was established, during the war, an observatory, 
for the purpose of noting the movements of the Car- 
lists. It was fitted up with several telescopes, by means 
of which everything that occurred within some leagues 
around the town was discernible by the persons em- 
ployed to keep a look-out, and to communicate to the 
governor of the town any movements they might observe 
among the enemy’s forces. At night a watcher was 
stationed in this ny with a speaking-trumpet, 
through which he bellowed, at the end of every half- 
hour, ‘sentinels alerta,’ literally, the sentinel is alert, 
equivalent to our ‘all’s well;’ and this ery was imme- 
diately taken up by the whole of the sentries on the 
walls and fortifications, who were very numerous. The 
noise made by the man with the speaking-trumpet was 
prodigious, and sufficient to drive sleep from the pillow 
of any new-comer to that quarter of the town. 
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immediate left of these came the light company, 
composed of about forty of the finest men of 
the corps, amongst whom were some who might 
have served as models for the painter or the 
statuary. The light company was welland uni- 
formly clothed with grey frock coats, secured 
ovabd the middle by a belt, and having a short 
scarlet cape, which just covered the shoulders. 
On their Loads they wore a scarlet cap, resem- 
bling the French cap of liberty, and fastened 
under the chin by a broad black velvet band, 
which completely encircled the face, and form- 
ed a sort of frame to their sunburned and fre- 
quently picturesque countenances. With alpar- 
gatas* on their feet, and rifles in their hands, 
these men appeared and were the beau ideal of 
guerillas. 

After entering into these details of the men, 
it is necessary to say a word of the appearance 
of their leader. Zurbano is atrifle under the 
middle size, and about forty-five to fifty years of 
age. Square-built, and muscular, he possesses 
all the activity and strength of a man of thirty, 
whilst the lines on his bronzed and weather- 
beaten countenance appear more the result of 
fatigue and anxiety, than indications of the ap- 
proach of old age. His face is clean-shaven, 
with the exception of a short whisker, which 
as well as his hair, and thick, shaggy eyebrow, 
is of adark-brown, or rather a tawny black. 
deep set and very quick grey eye, and thin com- 
pressed lips, give something fierce and almost 
cruel to his aspect: which expression is, how- 
ever, redeemed in a great measure by the frank- 
ness of his broad, open brow, and by a sunny 
smile, rendered more pleasing, perhaps, by the 
rarity with which it flits across his features. It 
is a countenance that would be judged different- 
ly by men of different parties. The Carlist, 

etesting the very name of Barea, would prob- 
ably denounce his physiognomy as that of a 
savage and bloodthirsty assassin, and convey- 
ing the expression of every bad passion; 
whilst the Liberal, full of gratitude to the man, 
and mindful of the manifold services he has 
rendered the cause, would find much to admire 
in the soldier-like features and determined bear- 
ing of this hardy partisan. How often is judg- 
ment swayed by feelings and predilections ! 

Martin rode to the head of the column, 
mounted on a powerful black stallion, and fol- 
lowed by his son, a slight boy of fifteen, whose 
lance, at the period we now write of, had alrea- 
dy been dyed by the blood of more Carlists than 
he had years over his head. The gate was 
opened, and the little troop filed through and 
advanced upon the high-road to Salvatierra. 

After proceeding about a mile on this route, 
they inclined te the right, and struck off across 
the country nearly in as straight a line as the 
crow flies. And now the greatest caution was 
observed, in order that their advance might be 
unobserved by the enemy. Not a word was 
spoken, nor a cigar allowed tobe alight ; and in 





* A sort of sandal of plaited hemp, much used by the 
lower order of Spaniards, especially by the Basque 
peasantry. 
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the deepest silence these five hundred men ad- 
vanced across fields, over hedge and over ditch, 
into the very heart of the Carlist country. — 
They were greatly favored by the night, which 
was pitch dark, and a high wind rattled through 
the branches of the trees, and caused a rustling 
amongst the decayed leaves, which served in 
some degree to drown what little noise was un- 
avoidably occasioned by the march. 

At a lonely farm-house, about ten miles from 
Vittoria, they halted; and five or six men, open- 
ing the door, entered, and presently returned, 
bringing with them two peasants half clothed, 
and nearly dead with terror. These were to 
serve as guides, when Zurbano had drawn from 
them, by mingled threats and promises, what- 
ever information they might possess as to the 
movements of the Carlists on the preceding 
day. After a few moments of apr 
the march was resumed. A couple of miles far- 
ther, the route led across large stubble fields, 
bordered on one side by a thick coppice and 
brushwood cover. A slight scuffle was heard 
two lancers suddenly left the main body, an 
after galloping about a hundred yards, returned, 
bearing a man betweenthem. It was one of the 
peasant guides, who had chosen, as he thought, 
a favorable moment, and had endeavored to make 
his escape. 

‘Mi commandante,’ said one of the lancers who 
had brought him back, addressing himself to 
Zurbano, ‘this prisoner was rere 

‘Mata le !’ (kill him) was the brief reply. 

A lance-flag waved in the air—a ‘Por Dios. 
senor, por la santissima virgen !’'—-the dull 
sound of the lance-thrust as it pinned the un- 
happy wretch to the ground—a stifled groan- — 
and the body was left tothe crows and the doryg, 

After nearly five hours’ march, at a pace ‘hat 
few but Spanish soldiers could have sustained,t 
the troops halted on a road which they had beem 
for some time following. At scarcely musket-. 
shot from the front rose the chain of mountams: 
that form the southern boundary of the province: 
of Guipuscoa; and at about a quarter of that dis- 
tance was situated a small aldea or hamlet. Fif- 


t Whatever faults may be attributed to the Spanish 
troops of the present day, who, it must be confessed 
are little more than half disciplined when compared 
with most other European armies, it would be most un- 
just to refuse them credit they really deserve for 
their powers of enduring fatigue, even whea accompa- 
nied by hunger and thirst. ith a morsel of coarse 
brown, = we eye - — es they 
will march cheerfully a whole day, generally singi 
and occasionally beguiling the wonsanes ° the road 
with the favorite cigaritto. The pace they go at is re- 
ally surprising. It is not exaggeration to say that four 
good miles an hour is less than their average rate; and 
pedestrians will acknowledge that to sustain this for the 
whole day, and day after day, with not more than one 
short halt in the twelve hours, it is necessary to have 
first-rate muscle and bottom. The writer has seen 
Spanish battalions, after a forty-five mile march, under 
a busing sun, and over uneven and often mountainous 
ground, arrive perfectly fresh, and with scarcely a strag- 
ler, and half an hour afterwards the same men would 

dancing with the peasant girls as gayly, and appa- 





rently as little fatigued, as if returned from a short pro- 
mer ade. 
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ly iieh and two officers detached themselves 
rom the main body, and spreading over the 
fields to the right and left, advanced stealthily, 
and availing themselves of the cover of hedges 
and trees, until they were lost in the gloom.— 
When sufficient time had elapsed toenable them 
to make the circuit and station themselves in the 
rear of the houses, Zurbano placed himself at 
the head of his handful of horse, and charged at 
full gallop into the village, followed at almost 
equal speed by the light company. He halted 
in front of a house which, although small, ap- 
peared superior to the other habitations of which 
the hamlet was composed. It was immediately 
surrounded by the riflemen so as to render es- 
cape impossible. The clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
had alarmed the inmates; for a window was open 
and several heads appeared at it, apparently en- 
deavoring to discover the nature of this noisy 
nocturnal visit. In reply to the summons of 
Zurbano, a man’s voice inquired, Quien esta ay? 
Luego sabras,t was the laconic answer of the 
guerrilla. Atthe same moment the heavy oaken 
door gave way under the butt-ends of three or 
four muskets; and, springing from his horse, 
Martin rushed up the stairs, followed by half a 
dozen men. The whole had occurred in far less 
time than it takes to describe it, and sixty sec- 
onds had barely elapsed from the time the word 
gallop was given to the cavalry to the moment 
when Zurbano opened the door of the room 
where the occupants of the house were assem- 
bled. It was a large sitting-room, comfortably, 
almost elegantly, furnished in the French style, 
and presenting the appearance of far more Jux- 
oy and refinement than would have been infer- 
red from the exterior of the house. An open 
pianoforte, with music and lights placed upon it, 
some drawings suspended from the walls, a gui- 
tar, witha blue riband attached to it, and an 
embroidery frame, indicated feminine tastes and 
occupations. On atable in the centre of the 
room were a lamp, some cards, and a few books. 

Grouped together in the recess of an open 
window, and with faces betokening alarm and 
anxiety, stood seven persons. An elderly man 
in plain clothes, but of military appearance, two 
very young officers in staff uniforms, three very 
beautiful girls, and a lady, who, from her mature 
age and a strong family resemblance, might be 
their mother, composed the party. These were 
the Carlist General, Ituralde,§ his wife, son, and 
daughters, and the lover and affianced husband 
of one of the girls. The two young men were 
quartered not far from the residence of Ituralde; 
and, having obtained a few hours leave, it was 
to make the most of their hurried visit that the 





t Who is there? You will soon know. 


§ Ituralde had been placed in non-activity a few 
months previously to his capture, by way of punish- 
ment for a blunder he had committed in Navarre, where 
he had allowed himself to be surprised, with 1200 men 
under his command, by 300 lancers of the guard, headed 
by Leon. The Carlists, consisting entirely of infantry, 
were reposing in the heat of the day with their arms 
piled, and quite unsuspicious of danger. They were 
taken prisoners to a man, Ituralde alone escaped with 
his staff and mounted orderlies. 


family had remained till nearly four o'clock ia 
the morning without retiring to rest. 

‘Mi general,’ said Zurbano with mock respect, 
and preserving perfect gravity of muscle, al- 
though a laugh of exultation twinkled in his 
deep-set restless eyes, that this moment appeared 
to fash fire ; ‘mi general,’ said he, ironically, 
raising his boina from his head, ‘when your ex- 
cellency is at leisure, 1 would venture to re- 
quest you to accompany me below stairs, as 
there are persons outside waiting anxiously to see 

ou.’ 

. ‘Who and what are you?’ said Ituralde, ‘aud 
what means this outrage and intrusion?’ 

‘Iam Martin Zurbano, called Barea,’ was the 
reply. 

At this name, so dreaded by every Carlist, a 
shriek of horror burst from the females, who 
crossed themselves as if they had beheld an evil 
spirit. Even the three men started, and a deep 
shade of gloom, almost of despair, came over 
their countenances. 

‘1 am ready to accompany you,’ said Ituralde, 
after a moment’s pause; ‘but I beseech you, if 
you have the heart of a man, protect my wife 
and daughters from outrage.’ 

‘{do not make war upon women,’ sternly 
answered Barea, ‘and these are safe—but for 
yourself and those two young cubs of rebellion, 
make your peace with God, for in five minutes 
you die.’ E 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 
heart-rending scene that followed this abrupt 
and cruel declaration of the Christino chieftain. 
The three daughters gave way to the most fran- 
tic sorrow, beating their bosoms, tearing their 
hair, and throwing their arms round their father, 
brother, and friend, as if to shield them from 
the clutch of the executioner. The grief of 
their mother, although perhaps stronger, was 
more subdued, and of another character. She 
threw herself on her knees before a crucifix that 
stood in asmall niche of the apartment; and 
whilst the big tears streamed from her eyes, and 
an occasional deep and choking sob burst from 
her bosom, her lips moved in supplication to 
Him who alone could afford her aid in that 
dreadful moment. 

Amidst all this confusion of tears and wailings 
the allotted five minutes slipped by, and on an 
intimation from Barea, Ituralde and the two 
young men tore themselves from the embraces 
of the fainting women, and mournfully, but firm- 
ly, descended the stairs. In the open air the 
scene was most picturesque, and worthy the pen- 
cil of an artist. The troop of cavalry were 
drawn up opposite the house, and four of them 
held large pine torches, which shed a glaring 
light for a few yards around, throwing into 
strong relief objects in the foreground, and 
causing the surrounding darkness to appear still 
blacker. The strongly marked features and 
fierce mustaches of the soldiers were seen in the 
red light, and formed a striking contrast with 
the pallid and terror-stricken visages of four or 
five peasants who had been taken prisoners.— 
The house was still surrounded by the riflemen, 
and every house in the village had in like man- 
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ner had eentries placed round it, to prevent the 
escape of the inhabitants; for the Carlists were 
in considerable force at various neighboring 
points, and, had the alarm been given, they 
might have rendered the retreat of the adventn- 
rous little band exceedingly insecure, not to say 
impossible. At half-a-dozen yards from a dead 
wall was drawn up the firing party of twelve 
men, leaning on their muskets, and waiting to 
perform their sanguinary duty. Opposite to 
them, and close under the wall, the three Car- 
lists were made to kneel down, their hands be- 
ing bound behind them—and one word—the 
short word ‘Fire,’ was all that intervened be- 
tween them andeternity. At the moment that 
word was about to be given, Madame Ituralde 
andher three daughters darted from the open 
door of the house and threw themselves between 
the prisoners and their executioners, sobbing 
forth supplications for mercy to Zurbano, who 
was standing on the right of the firing party 
with his naked sabre in his hand. He stamped 
with impatience at this fresh delay, and ordered 
some soldiers to remove the women; but the 
latter clung together so firmly to the victims as 
to rendertheir removal imposible without the 
use of great violence. Whether the stern, but 
not callous nature of Zurbano was touched by 
the grief of these helpless creatures, or whether 
he reflected that the noise of the firing might 
alarm the Carlists, or whether he had no serious 
intention to shoot his captives, it would be diffi- 
cultto say. Perhaps, too, it occurred to him 
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that his entry inte Vittoria would be more tri- 
umphant if graced with some prisoners of rank. 
However this may have been, he ordered his 
sentries and videttes to be called in, and the 
battalion to be drawn up; and in less than twelve 
minutes from the time he had entered the village 
he was on his march back to Vittoria, bearing 
with him as prisoners Ituralde, his son, and in- 
tended son-in-law, who was a captain in the 
Carlist service. Madame Ituralde chose to ac- 
company her husband; but her daughters re- 
mained behind by the will of their parents, and 
in spite of their urgent entreaties to be allowed 
to share their imprisonment aud sufferings. 

At ten o’cloek in the forenoon Zurbano march- 
ed into the plaza of Vittoria, and delivered up 
his prisoners to the military authorities of the 
town.* In the short space of twelve hours he 
had effected a march of fifty miles, not on a 
high-road, but over a rough and broken country. 
With a handful of men he had penetrated into 
the heart of the enemy’s territory, passing with- 
in a mile or two of several strong bodies of Car- 
lists, leaving in his rear, between him and the 
Christino lines, towns, villages, and fortifica- 
tions occupied by the enemies’ troops; and final- 
ly escaping all dangers, and returning with the 
object of his expedition fully accomplished. 





* Ituralde was sent to the depot of prisoners at 
aa, and died soon after, it was said, of a broken 
eart. 
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LINES TO THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


BY MAURICE 0’FOHERTY- 
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Och, blessins upon you, my swate little Highness, 
Good luck to the day that you came to the fore; 

But shure I’ve forgotten my national shyness, 
Thus rhymin’ away like my crony Tom Moore. 


In Fraser’s last Mag. there’s Sir Morgan O’Doherty 
Has tipped you some verses—and so has Leigh 


Hunt— 
Thin why shouldn’t I, Mr. Maurice O’Foherty 1— 
Be aisy, my darlin’, I mane no affront. 


Shure, havn’t all heerd what the great Duke of Suth- 
erland 
Discoursed to the boys at some matin’ one morn— 
“T’ve seed her,” (says he) “and troth in my motherland 
A babby so beautifal nivir was born.” 


Och, bowld will ye prove, for you've come amidst 
fightin’, 
And powderin’, and blazin’, and all war’s alarms— 
Your nurse may look out for the squall day and nightin, 
For sure its yourself that is now up in arms. 


Says the order at Coort, ‘Put no kiss, mind, upon her’--- 
Well, darlin’, I’ll make that no matter of strife, 

For I’ll just take it out from the first maid of honor--- 
There’s nothing, my jewel, more aisy in life. 


But, troth, in ooncaiving which way ‘ud be betther 


To sind you this poem, F’m bothered a’most— 
Will I stick on a pictur, or pray pay the letther, 
And slip it gintalely some day in the post ? 


Or will I, while walking down Lord street, make bowld 


of it, 
And drop it by accident—that’s by imtint ? 
Them Editors, musha, are shure to git hold of it, 
And whip it eonvanient, next mornin’, in print. 


It is thin your attindants, dames. Lilly and Packer, 
In the papers to see it will, faix, feel amazed ; 
Whew, maybe it won’t be read off like a cracker, 

And thin it’s meself will be mightily plazed. 


New flourish, alanna, in years getting riper, 

While we are divartin’ at pattherns and rows— 
A female John Bull as you are, by the piper, 

No wondher your nurse was selected from Cowes. 


That’s all mighty well for a babby that’s growin’, 
But whin a bit oulder, now listhen to me, 

Just take the laste dhrop of the pure Innishowan, 
For that’s the thrue mother’s-milk, cushla machree. 


Tin stanzas complated;—troth, sorrow another 
Will I add, plase the pigs, to this illigant song ; 
But jist tell me darlin’, pray How is your mother ? 

We've not had a Bully Tin iver so long ‘ 
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The Two Friends. 


FRIENDS 
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First American Re-print. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Still panting o’er a crowd to reign, 

More joy it gives to Woman’s breast, 

To make ten frigid Coxcombs vain, 

Than one true manly Lover blest!” 
Moore. 

It is said that no Portrait painter could hit 
the likeness of Garrick’s varying features; but 
puzzling as their trained expressions must have 
been it were a harder task to paint the changeful 
face of young Caroline Merton. Her whole aspect 
was ariddle; she always pleased—often fascinat- 
ed; but ever made you think, ponder, and doubt, if 

ou had been delighted by a woman ora child. 

oung and beautiful she always seemed; but at 
one moment she looked a mere romping girl, at 
another a prudish but accomplished woman.— 
To see her playing at hide and seek with a few 
school girls; her tossing hair, flushed cheek, and 
sparkling eyes, with the wild buoyancy of her 
petite figure, and the cries of joy which she ut- 
tered ever and anon, would make you smile that 
you had ever for a moment treated her as a wo- 
man, then again to see her pensively seated, 
leaning her brow upon her hand, or conversing 
calmly with full gown men and women, her 
whole manner, expression of countenance, and 
even figure seeming to have changed to the 
aspect of womanhood, would make you feel that 
to address her in any other character would be 
almost insulting. And the suddenness of these 
metamorphoses perplexed one the more. In a 
moment, without giving the least warning, her 
little month, from ae at the light badinage 
addressed to her as a girl, would suddenly as- 
sume a cold and haughty expression; her fine 
eyes and beautiful features look calm and staid, 
and what you uttered the instant before as an in- 
nocent salliens. now seemed, to your confusion, 
to have been an impertinence. Such a girl was 
Carolire Merton. 

Frank Elton was nine and twenty, the heir 
to a good fortune, and endowed with most of 
those qualities of mind and body which serve to 
make a man shine in the world. He was ac- 
complished, talented, and high spirited; had 
travelled, seen what is called ‘life,’ and indeed, 
on one or two occasions, almost ‘death’ as well; 
for inrhis early manhood his temper, naturally 
warm and petulant, had led him into quarrels 
both at home and abroad. His knowledge of the 
world amended this, but his natural character, 
united to great refinement of thought, changed 
his temper from petulance to fastidiousmess—yet 
not to any offensive degree. It was, indeed, a 
disposition of feeling, rather than of character, 
for his good sense and generous sentiments 


Alike prevented anything approaching to mo- 


roseness, peevishness, or any act, whether of im- 
patience or deliberation, which selfishness could 
call her own. 

Yet this feeling tempered his reflections more 
perhaps than he was aware of, and in no in- 
stance more so than in his ideas of the gentler 
sex. Like most young men he had his own pe- 
culiar thoughts regarding them, for this is a sub- 
ject upon which, like religion, it is difficult to 
find two reflecting men who think alike. Frank 
had many serious cogitations on this subject;— 
the former one we mean—many doubts and dif- 
ficulties as to the matrimonial venture, the great- 
est eraof life. Being rich, he had no desire to 
marry wealth, being handsome, he wished for 
beauty, and being intelligent, he had a horror 
of uniting himself ‘for the term of his natural 
life’ to a fool. 

Now it seemed easy for such a man as he to 
find a ‘ conjugal dove,’ who was tolerably ‘ beau- 
tiful and wise,’ but Frank wished for something 
more than that. His opinion of the sex was, 
perhaps, as little flattering to his own discern- 
ment as it was to them, but such as it was it 
made him jealous of their influence. His ex- 
perience of the world made him regard them 
as light-headed and light-hearted, prone to love, 
and prone toforget. Frank Elton required per- 
fect devotion of heart—the kind of love we read 
of in romanoces,—he scorned a place in a heart 
that ever harbored another guest; he wished for 
a first affection—like Adam to have a mate cre- 
ated for himself. He could not understand the 
give and take principle of flirtation; the eyes 
that had ever smiled kindly upon another, might 
just as well attempt to fascinate the Duke of 
York on the top of his monument, as to bring 
Frank Elton to their owner’s feet. 

He had a friend of exactly the same way of 
thinking. Both gentlemen had an excellent 
opinion of themselves and of each other, and 
matrimony by both was regarded in the light, 
rather of a surrender, than an acquisition. Har- 
ry Melford _< was the name of Frank’s 
friend) was also blest with many advantages of 
nature and fortune. They had both a desire to 
marry, but inthe meantime they did nothing 
but deliberate. 

‘ Well now, Harry,’ said Elton one gay eve- 
ning, as they stood together commenting on the 
beauties that flitted past them in the brilliant 
saloon of the exclusive Lady N. *I de- 
clare that Caroline Merton improves every time 
I see her. What eyes! what a lovely head, and 
what a figure the fairy has. Don’t you notice 
her, Hal?’ continued he, keeping his eye glass 
fixed upon Carcline. 





























‘Pshaw ! achild, a bread-and-butter darling— 
a mere nursery beauty.’ 
‘ Nay, by my faith, but look at her! 
ens, she’s an angel.’ 
aaate Frank, you are mad; the girl is a 
child.’ 


Heav- 


Only look at her.’ 
¢ Well—I had no idea she had grown a girl 
like that. Why yes, she is beautiful. But then 


she must be very young.’ 

‘I wish to heaven,’ resumed Elton, ‘I knew 
herage. Let me see. I was a boy in the nurs- 
ery when Colonel Merton married Lady Mary 
Singleton. I can remember it, Hal;—Now how 
old would that make her ?’ 

‘ My dear fellow, what a foolish question ?— 
How can I possibly tell her age from that? But 
I dare say,’ continued Melford with a suppressed 
yawn, ‘if you are very anxious to know the 
young lady’s age, she will tell it you herself.’ 

‘And 1 will ask it,’ said Elton, resolutely. ‘I 
was once a favorite with little Cary, and now 
that she has become a woman perhaps I may be 
a favorite still. Harry,’ continued he, looking 
gravely towards his friend, ‘ I think [ shall mar- 
ry that girl.’ 

¢ You are mad, Frank, essentially mad. Marry 
a girl hardly emancipated from the nursery ?’ 

‘ Nay, she isa woman—and the loveliest toa 
in the room.’ 

‘Well, Frank, if you think so, why—" 

‘ Nay, but you must be blind not to admit it.’ 

‘Ah well, marry then, by all means, marry; 
buy a new edition of ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
for your bride to study; open an account with a 
confectioner, and advertise for a music master. 
But you're off. And as I live,’ continued Mel- 
ford, looking after his friend, ‘he is at Caro- 
line’s side, andI declare she welcomes him with 
a smile, blushes too,—now they are walking to- 
gether. Humph!’ continued the soliloquist, 
walking slowly away, ‘I wonder if there’s mad- 
ness in Frank’s family ?’ 

A brief hour had passed and Caroline Mer- 
ton still hung on the arm of the fascinated 

Elton. He seemed anxious at every pause to 
ask her something, but as often found it impos- 
sible to pronounce the words. At length, al- 
most trembling, he said with husky abruptness, 
—‘Miss Merton, how old are you?’ 

Caroline neither frowned, pouted, nor appear- 
ed surprised, but looking calmly up to his face, 
answered—‘Sixteen, and some few months.’ 

‘Caroline,’ said Elton fervently, ‘I love you.’ 

The young lady blushed crimson at the words; 
the next moment looked as if she would give a 
laugh and rush from his side ; but no, the little 
round arm still remained linked in his own—she 
hung her head, and had there been no one by, 
Caroline Merton would have wept. 

It matters not to tell what, or how, she an- 
swered. On the following day Caroline looked 
sad; but her eyes brightened when she saw a 
handsome cab drive up to her father’s door.— 
Then she blushed, and then again looked paler 
than before. These visits continued for a few 
months, and ended in Caroline Merton’s leaving 
London as Frank Elton’s bride. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was a fair May morning, a few years after 
his marriage, and Elton sat lolling in his easy 
chair in the breakfast parlor of his handsome 
mansion in G Square, looking listlessly 
over the columns of a newspaper, while his lady, 
who had not yet finished the morning repast, sat 
at the table, glancing sometimes at her husband, 
but more frequently at her own white and jewel- 
led hands. 

‘Where do you go to-day, my dear ?’ enquired 
— Elton, allowing the paper to drop upon his 

nee. 

‘I accompany Lady Protege to Squelim’s 
morning concert at two.’ 

‘Humph. And after that ?’ 

‘I think I shall drive down to the Countess of 
Somerton’s Fete Champetre.’ 

‘And so end the day ?’ 

‘No, I cannot possibly stay long, as I must re- 
turn to dress for the Opera, for I promised faith- 
fully to meet Lucy Lennox there ; and after the 
Opera we may look in at Mrs. Howard’s rout.’ 

‘Morning concert, fete, opera, and rout, all in 
one day—upon my word my dear, you are run- 
-— race of gaiety against time.’ 

‘Why Frank, yeu know I married at sixteen. 
Iam yet hardly twenty, and if I do not enjoy 
some little recreation now—pray when shall I ?’ 

‘Some little recreation ?’ 

‘I declare, Frank, you are grown so morose, 
there is no living with you.’ 

‘I should think not, my dear, for you seldom 
do. But really, Caroline, I wish te heaven you 
would not run so much about.’ e 

‘My most sage Mentor, would you have one 
at my age coop herself up like a dowager of 
seventy °’ 

‘Your age, humph!’ 

‘And you know I never knew what gaiety, 
as you call it, was, until I was married.’ ae 

‘Exactly, my love. It is all quite true—~ 
but exceedingly disagreeable to me, neverthe- 
less—I have no domestic comfort, none in 
the world,’ continued the disappointed hus- 
band. 

Caroline’s hand stopped in the act of lifting 
her coffee cup to her lips, and placing it again 
on the table, she burst into a fit of laughter — 
‘Domestic comfort!’ continued she still laughing. 
‘Domestic comfort.’ 

‘Yes,’ repeated Elton, ‘doméstic comfort, 
madam. ButI have no doubt the words have 
a strange sound to you. There is no husband 
in England who would more gladly renounce 





all society than I ; clubs, meetings, and race- 
course, I would give up all, could I but find that 
calm —’ ~ 


‘Nay, nay, nay, dear Frank, do not become 
sententions. Iam sure you cannot say that [ 
ive you much trouble. There is Mrs. Colonel 
nox, now, who is always teasing that unfor- 
tunate husband of hers even before strangers, 
with, ‘Where were you last night, my dear?’ 
‘Where did you dine yesterday?’ ‘When shall 
you return this evening?’ There is Lady Stu. 
art, who gambles deeply, Mrs. Forrester, wha 
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would lavish the wealth of Croesus in dress and 

jewels—my old friend, Ellen Hamilton, who 

makes herhusband mortgage his estate once a 

<= to pay debts that I should be ashamed of— 
ady M F 


‘Ay, te, Cosslinn, but what consolation is all 
this tome? Am I better for Col. Lenox being 
bored, and Tom Hamilton ruined? Serfously, 
Caroline, when you see that I go so little out, 
you really ought to—’ 

‘But, Frank, you know that you are many 
years my senior, and you cannot expect that at 
my age I should shut myself up from all amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘Humph! Because you are a foolish girl, I 
am to be considered old before I am thirty- 
three. Well, well, my love, go on your own 
way, I hope my sorrows may be sanctified, that’s 
all.’ 


Rap, rap, rap—rap, rap, rap! 

‘Who the deuce is this now? it is too early 
for your friends,’ continued Frank, going to the 
window. ‘Ah! it’s Harry Melford.’ 

‘By the bye, I hear he is on the eve of mar- 
riage with Clara Morley,’ said Caroline rising. 
But good bye, now Frank. I may dine at home 
to-day—but—but—you needn’t wait for me.’ 
So saying the beautiful but thoughtless wife 
glided away, humming an Opera aur. 

‘Ah, Frank, my dear fellow, how are you?’ 
cried Melford, entering the room, holding out 
both hands, and shaking those of his friend 
heartily. ‘How are you? But why should [ 
ask that,’ continued he as they seated them- 
selves, ‘with sucha wife as you have, you must 
be happy. You are a lucky dog, Frank.’ 

‘Very,’ rejoined the other drily. 

‘Young, beautiful, and accomplished—a first 
love too. Egad now, Frank, I consider you to 
be the most fortunate man in England.’ 

Mr. Frank Elton threw himself back in his 
chair and looked at the ceiling. 

‘l presume,’ continued Melford, ‘ you have 
heard that I tooam about to become a Benedict. 
Deaths and marriages are public news, eh ?’ 

‘I have just this moment heard it.’ 

‘And the lady ?’ 

‘Oh, the lady, yes, I heard that too, but I have 
forgot it—I have no curiosity in these matters 
now, Hal.’ 

‘I dare say not. Envy no man, covet no 
man’s possessions, happy in your own; but the 


lady’s name is Clara Morley—you knew het once 
I think.’ 

‘ Ah, yes—yes, I think [remember the name.’ 

‘ You must remember the lady, too, for we 
both used to dance and flirt with het some years 
ago. No first love, [ fear, mine Frank—but 
then few can hope to be so fortunate as yourself.’ 

‘It is a modest wish,’ rejoined Frank, thought- 
fully. 

‘You remember you used to say that a wo- 
man’s heart was worthless unless it gave you its 
first love.’ 


‘If I said so, it was a grievous error, and 


‘grievously has Cesar answered it.’’ 

‘How, now, Frank, what do you mean ?” 

‘That you lose nothing by losing your bride’s 
first love.’ 

‘Ay, Frank, but Clara has flirted with half the 
town.’ 

‘So much the better—had she flirted with half 
the country too.’ 

‘By heaven, you surprise me, Frank. But I 
don’t quite see your meaning.’ 

‘It is this, Harry. All women flirt at some 
period of their lives, and if they have not done 
so before marriage, take my word for it they 
will after. It is a disease like the small pox, 
mildest when taken young—and not so apt to 
leave marks either. Thank your stars, Hal, that 
your bride’s flirting fit will be over; she has 
learned enough of the worthlessness of conquest 
and the caprice of men’s hearts to appreciate 
your affection—I—I am now convinced,’ added 
poor Elton, ‘there is no woman makes such a 
good wife as an old flirt.’ 

‘Old! Ay there’s another thing. Clara is 
rather passee—she’s now six or seven and twen- 
ty—but then such eyes!’ 

‘Oh, never mind her eyes. Six or seven and 
twenty! Harry give me your hand—you will 
bea happy man. I wish you joy sincerely— 
most sineerely.’ 

‘But Frank.’ 

‘Nay never mind, I'll tell you all about it. 
But I see yonr cab is at the door. Just wait till 
I draw on my boots, we'll take a drive together 
—and thencome back here and have a tete-a-tete 
dinner.’ 

‘A tete-a-tete dinner! 
she—’ 

‘She’s gone to the dev— that is, I mean, I 
dont know where she is gone ;—but,’ continued 
Frank drily, ‘but she told me—‘not to wait.’’ 


Mrs. Elton, is not 
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The winds are hushed—the sky, 
Is cloudless and serene; 

Each twinkling star its vigil keeps 
Around night’s fairy Queen; 

The sound of music, soft and clear, 
Steals o’er yon silver lake— 

Such strains of sweetest melody, 
Can ne’er of earth partake. 





O, yes, ’tis Zurich’s sweetest song, 
That wakes the evening air, 
The monks at yonder convent chant 
In solemn strains, their prayer; 
Their mingling voices seem to vie 
With the Eolian lyre, 
Such strains would surely wel] compare 
With the Angelic Choir. L. B. B. 
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THE SAD BIRD OF THE 


The Sad Bird of the Adriutic. 


ADRIATIC.—A TALE. 


BY HENRY T. 


*I loved her from my boyhood—she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart.’ 


No complacent hero of chivalric times ever 
sallied forth from his castle-domain with a more 
free or self-sustained feeling, than Giovanni 
Deltini left the Monforti Palace—the abode ofa 
branch of his family, on a calm summer eve- 
ning, ata period subsequent to the era when 
knightly enterprise was rife in Europe. It had 
been a day of festival in Venice ; of which the 
young man was reminded by the unusual num- 
ber of passing gondolas, indicating that their 
various occupants, wearied with the amuse- 
ments of the Piazza, were hastening, at an un- 
wontedly early hour, to enjoy the more rational 
delights of the conversazione. The exhilaration 
or rather hopefulness of his mood was not un- 
observed by one of his associates, whose gon- 
dola slowly approached the palace, while he 
stood in momentary hesitation upon the steps,— 
then pointing the expectant gondolier toward 
the grand canal, wrapt his light cloak about 
him, and disappeared beneath the awning. The 
aspect ef Giovanni would not, indeed, have ex- 
cited the notice of a less circumspect or inter- 
ested observer; but this cavalier was not un- 
read even in the conventional signs of success, 
and his own mind being filled with the image 
of the lovely heiress of the Monforti honors, it 
was not surprising that the happy aspect of his 
friend, as he made his egress from that lady’s 
portal, should awaken his passing and perhaps 
painful attention. He remembered, also, Gio- 
vanni’s habitually serious if not sad expression— 
a characteristic which in boyhood had obtained 
him the appellation of Signor Preta, and con- 
trasting it with his present cheerfulness, he im- 
mediately, in accordance with his Italian phi- 
losophy, ascribed the miraeulous change to the 
magic influence of the same passion which now 
possessed his own bosom. And a shade of dis- 
pleasure darkened his brow, as his former inti- 
mate returned his formal greeting with familiar 
affability. Utterly without the least foundation, 
however, were the jealous thoughts awakened 
in the breast of Signorina Monforti’s suitor by 
this casual meeting. No rival of his was Gio- 
vamni; not having even seen or sought to see, 
on the present oceasion, the fair denizen of the 
palace. His frequent visits thither, however, 
were not without an object and an interest. His 
favorite recreation was discussion with Father 
Teodoro—the old confessor whom the duke of 
Monforti had, many years before, adopted as a 
friend and counsellor. Giovanni had been early 
attracted to the old man's side by the fund of 
story which he pictured out with dramatic ef- 


TUCKERMAN. 


fect, to the ardent imagination of the enthusi- 
astic boy; and the fountain which hed quench- 
ed his childish thirst fur novelty, now minis- 
tered to his manly appetite for knowledge, and 
excited into pleasurable activity, the reflective 
sentiment, which was the deepest resource of 
his nature. 

Giovanni had resided for several years in Pa- 
dua, and at the then flourishing university of 
that city had obtained an education beyond that 
which many of his elders could boast, since it 
had subserved the acquisition of habits of mind 
and the formation of tastes of a high and felici- 
tous character. He had been but a few days in 
his native city; and his family being at their 
éstate on the borders of the Brenta, the young 
Venetian freely devoted the hours to reviving his 
acquaintance with the varied haunts of earlier 
years. With the exception of the good padre’s 
society, his enjoyments had, thus far, been 
chiefly of a solitary kind. 

The converse of this evening had been pecu- 
liarly happy. The young Deltini had passed the 
morning in the regatta sports and church cere- 
monies. He had entered cheerfully inte the 
spirit of the day—for he was neither unsocial 
nor morose, although thoughtfully inclined, and 
ideal in his tendencies. e friend to whose 
companionship he had trusted, for his chief 

leasure, during the festa, deserted him with a 
beste apology, to follow in the train of a rich 
senator whom Giovanni despised for his arre- 

e. And the youth had passed the remain- 

r of the day in a listless and dissatisfied state 
of mind, and retired from its festivities with 
scarcely an inkling of the alacrity which was 
fresh and eager within him at the morning hour. 
In a word, the sad recollection which the sus- 
ceptible as well as the unrefined must endure, 
had began to dawn—we should rather say low- 
er—upon him, even from what the unthinking 
would call the trivial experience of aday. He 
had felt, almost for the first time, the solitude of 
a crowd ; he had deeply recognized the selfish- 
ness of the world. He was an incipient misan- 
thrope. And yet from a communion with a 
kindred but more mature spirit, he came forth 
with the bearing of one who had something to 
live for, and much to hope. His Mentor had 
vividly suggested to him the idea of philan- 
thropy, al excited a consciousness of personal 
capacity. A splendid vista was opening to his 
mind’s eye; a beautiful spirit was rising from 
the subsiding tide of past emotion; a rich vis- 
ion was shaping itself from the mists of futuri- 
ty, and the sun of Hope was arraying it in its 
golden hues And the outward scene marred 

not the world of musing; for the gondola had 
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quietly shot out from among the buildings, and 
was gliding, almost alone, upon the moon-lit 
bay of Venice. 

The epoch which preceded the downfall of 
the Adriatic Queen, although it witnessed the 
gradual resignation of her foreign conquests, 
was not, for a considerable period, marked by 
any prominent indications of decay within the 


- boundaries of the Ocean City. The immense 


riches which the enjoyment of such noble com- 
mercial facilities induced, still filled the 
coffers and displayed itself in the magnificent 
establishments of the Venetians. And their 
wealth was prebably never more apparent to 
the stranger, than when the inactivity occa- 
sioned by the loss of external advantages, and 
the cessation of war, had prepared the way for 
that dire foe against which even the powers of 
imperial Rome proved unavailing --insidious 
Luxury. No entertainment commanded so 
high a price in proportion to its intrinsic excel- 
lence, or was more universally sought and en- 
joyed, than music. The fondness for the art 
which characterizes the Italians, was gratified 
to an extent easily imagined, at a period when the 
means of procuring it in perfection, were so 
abundant as among the wealthy children of the 
Sea-Cybele. Many a family who could not 
boast of a casa granda on the Great Canal, or 
whom circumstances had precluded from shar- 
ing the perils and profits of commerce, thanked 
the Virgin for the dolce voce with which one of 
its members was endowed, whereby the hand- 
some support of all of them was secured. 
Giovanni was not, therefore, surprised to see 
a small gondola propelled by a single gondolier, 
emg the silvery track several rods in advance of 
is prow. The size and equipment of the lit- 
tle bark, and the evident aim of the oarsman to 
keep at a little distance and in the line of the 
breeze, prepared him to expect a serenade, for 
which he was not, indeed, disinclined. His 
bargemen almost inveluntarily slackened the 
sweep of the oars, and even repressed, as far as 
possible, their measured breathing, when the 
first notes were audible. The precise words of 
the cavatina may not, indeed, be given ; but the 
idea has been happily embodied in a more mod- 
ern form :— 
Senza pace, e senza speme 
Con un cor che troppo sente, 
In vedro I’ eta mdente 
Consumarsi nel dolor, 
Ah! per mi non v’e piu speme, 
Non v’e pace, non v’amor! 


These words, chanted by a voice modulated to 
the sweetest intonations, found their way directly 
to the hearts of the listeners. The oars were 
suffered to trail till the gondola became almost 
stationary. Giovanni leaned from the little 
window, and when the song ceased, cleared his 
gaze to mark distinctly the fair musician. The 
inimitable pathos of the vocalism had moved 
him deeply, and he was sensible of a spontane- 
ous and respectful interest in the songstress. 
He could only discover, however, through the 
blinds of the opposite gondola, the folds of a 
white garment. Giving the signal to approach, 


and throwing a coin into the proffered cap of the 
gondolier, he bade him ask the sweet vocalist to 
come forth, that he might thank her for a more 
congenial melody than had blest him for years. 
That personage replied to his request only bya 
grave movement, intimating the impossibility 
of acceding to it; yet there was so much gen- 
tleness in the decisive refusal, that even one 
less kindly disposed than Giovanni could searce- 
ly have been irritated thereby. The manner of 
the gondolier, therefore, only served to exeite 
his interest more deeply ; and now, for the first 
time, he bestowed upon him the attention his 
appearance was well calculated to awaken. He 
was somewhat above the medium height, and 
his figure so well proportioned and lightly 
framed as to convey the idea of youth—an im- 
pression which his white hair and the bland. 
seriousness of his face at once dissipated. In- 
stead of the decorated jacket, gay sash, and tas- 
seled cap of the craft, his habiliments were of a 
dark hue; and but for his embroidered vest and 
the evidence his complexion and thin but mus- 
cular arms gave of his avoeation, one might 
have taken the old man, as his form was half 
concealed in shadow, fora member of the pres- 
ent Armenian fraternity, as readily as for a gon- 
dolier of Venice in the days of her prosperity. 
Having surveyed him a moment, he was about 
to renew his request, when he was startled by 
the hurried whisper of his own gondolier at the 
stern. ‘Pardon, signor,’ said he, ‘you are a 
stranger in Venice—we had better away.’ 

* Pazienza, Pietro,’ replied his master. ‘ Old 
man’ he continued, addressing the aged oars- 
man, ‘I would see the melodist beneath the 
awning.’ 

‘Thou knowest, signor, the finest warblers 
have not the riehest plumage,’ quickly again 
whispered his officious adviser. ‘ Signor mio, 
this parley is dangerous. St. Mark protect us!— 
ah, he is off!’ 

‘Follow!’ was the reply; and the gondolas 
continued side by side. 

‘Speak, I pray you,’ said the young man; 
but the veteran answered only by a sad smile 
and a gaze of anxious scrutiny directed toward 
the distant and fairy-like city. 

‘He is dumb, signor,’ said one of the boat 
men with obvious awe. 

‘ Poverino,’ exclaimed Giovanni; ‘ friend, I 
desire to behold thy precious charge, because it 
would bring pleasure to one familiar with sor- 
row, to look upon the only vocalist, among the 
many whose voices have echoed beneath this 
sky to-day, whose music has proved a balm.’ 

A pause followed, broken only by the gentle 
splash of the oars, and the muttered invoca- 
tions of those who manned the gondola of Gio- 
vanni. ‘Father Teodoro was right,’ at length 
he murmured ; ‘1 must learn to be distrusted ;’ 
and he threw himself back upon the cushions, 
with the intention of directing Pietro to aban- 
don the useless pursuit, when a slight noise 
made him hesitate: the oars were simultane- 
ously lifted, their bearers hastily made the sign 
of the cross, and the gondolas swayed gently 
apart, and were at rest. Giovanni noted not 









































these phenomena. That low rattling sound so 
well known to his ear, was now electrical ;—it 
was produced by slipping aside the blind of the 
opposite gondola. Thither, as toa revelation of 
wonder, Fis eyes were instantly turned. The 
face which appeared, produced, at first, simply 
2 strong impression of surprise. He had an- 
ticipated the sight of beauty ; and though his 
quick fancy had but vaguely imaged its details, 
the half-formed portrait which that active limn- 
er had already created, was naturally instinct 
with the peculiar species of loveliness that most 
commonly greeted him. He had unconsciously 
endowed his invisible consoler with eyes elo- 
quently dark, and hair of the same hue. But 
these Italian characteristics he failed to discover. 
The hair of the sweet melodist was, indeed, 
dark, but not deeply so, and the eyes were Ital- 
ian only in their expressiveness—so deep, full 
and varying, that the idea of ascertaining their 
color never obtruded itself upon his mind; all 
that was distinctly realized was their witch- 
ery—their mystic and moving power. Giovan- 
ni was, at the first glance, only surprised that 
they were not jet-black, like the eyes of Padua 
donnas he had heard sing, or the eyes of his 
sisters, who were doubtless then singing on the 
banks of the Brenta. It was not remarkable 
that fine vocalism and black eyes were nearly 
associated in his mind. Fond as he was of ana- 
lyzing his feelings, and predetermined as he had 
been to make his gaze a searching one, the re- 
currence of those tones sent a new thrill to his 
heart, and banished his newly regained self- 
possession. 

‘Heard I not the name of Father Teodoro, 
signor?’ asked the stranger. 

‘Thou didst, sweet lady.’ 

* Dost thou know him?’ 

‘ He is my friend—and perchance thine.’ 

The inquiry seemed to awaken her to a sense 
of indiscretion ;—for she compressed her lips, 
seemed inwardly chiding herself, and moved as 
if about to cut short the interview. Giovanni 
hastened to check even the latent intention, and 
with respectful earnestness, thus addressed 
her :—t Lady—for it is in vain that thou appear- 
est pursuing an avocation generally followed by 
peasant girls from the shore, or plebeians of the 
city—lady, let me thank thee for so sweet a se- 
renade, and pardon one who deeply sympathizes 
with the sorrowful spirit thy melody indicates, 
for asking what motive induces thee thus richly 
to minister to the by-way pleasure of Venetians, 
when thou shouldst grace the innermost circle 
of their patrician society. —She who was thus 
addressed, as the kindly words were uttered, 
leaned from her gondola, and the clear moon- 
light rendered beautifully apparent her regular 
features, calm and finely arched brow—the 
sweet smile which stole upon her lip, and the 

rateful tenderness which spoke in her eye. An 

instant elapsed after he had spoken, when in 
the same touching voice she pronounced the 
brief but meaning reply, ‘ The love of my moth- 
er. Then gracefully waving her hand, she 
drew. back the lattice; and while Giovanni, 
completely lost in his own feelings, looked list- 
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lessly on—her light barge swiftly sped away in 
the direction of the nearest shore. 

As his gondola approached the city, Giovan- 
ni emerged from beneath its sable covering, and 
leaning upon the frame-work, applied himself 
to elicit from Pietro intelligence which inter- 
ested him to a degree of which he was, as yet, 
quite unaware. ‘Thou wast wont to be faithful 
to me, Pietro, when thy fidelity was of little 
importance, and my favor of no advantage to 
thee ; and niethinks that xow thou canst scarcely 
prove otherwise.’ 

‘ Will the signor question his noble father as 
to Pietro?’ asked the old gondolier, with the 
confidence of one unjustly suspected. 

‘No, Pietro; ’tis needless. 1 did but try thee. 
But hasten to inform me respecting the myste- 
rious occupants of yon strange bark.’ 

‘It is little more than a year, signor, since 
aught was known of them on the Quay or in the 
Piazza. She is called the Sad Bird of the Adri- 
atic. One of those melancholy serenades which 
so much delighted you to-night, equally pleased 
one of the senators who encountered her - 
dola on his return, about this hour, from Fusi- 
na. His efforts to obtain a sight of her were 
without success, although it is said he proffered 
a treble salary ifshe would join his palace band, 
Many, after this, sought and enjoyed her music; 
but all attempts to invade her incognito were 
avoided from the fact which was promulgated 
that she was performing a vow, being under the 
special protection of the church. Hence she is 
reverenced by ay} one. Her gondola glides 
about between the Lido and the Quay from sun- 
set till dawn, in weather like this. She never 
enters the city. Where she abides we know 
not; although many say at St. Lazarus. Her 
buenamanos are very great, and [ think this 
night, for the first time, has her face been seen 
on these waters. Ah, signor, I tremble for the 
consequences of this adventure. Nicolo, the 
most daring gondolier in Venice, is undergoing 
severe penance for having pledged himself to 
track out her retreat. St. Mark grant it may 
bode us no evil.’ 

‘Amen,’ exclaimed Giovanni; ‘and remem- 
ber, Pietro, this meeting is a secret.’ 

‘ Deep as mid-ocean, signor.’ 

‘But the knaves yonder’—pointing to the 
other bargemen. 

‘Signor, they are mine!” 

Pietro had merely imparted the tale which 
circulated among his fellows. Camilla Goretti, 
for such was the true name of the ‘Sad Bird’ 
was the only daughter of a Tuscan lady of no- 
ble origin, who had, a few menths before the 
date of our story, followed her husband to 
Venice, to await with him the result of a com- 
mercial speculation—the last of a series of at- 
tempts to amend their fallen fortune. The ex- 
peerment totally failed ; and the depressed no- 

leman sank slowly to his grave. The fair 
mourners had since sojourned in one of the re- 
tired islands in the vicinity of Venice. The 
mother’s afflictions and feebleness were obvi- 
ously subduing her vital powers; and the 
daughter, in the pure spirit of filial devotion, 
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with the aid of the mute gondolier, who had 
been in the employ of the church, adopted the 
scheme we have seen she managed so success- 
fully, and by this means ministered to her pa- 
rent’s every comfort, and yet preserved the se- 
clusion so congenial to her sorrowing heart and 
native delicacy. She had but one relative in 
the neighborhood, of whose welfare she man- 
aged to keep herself informed, but whose socie- 
ty the stricken family had not sought since their 
arrival. He, therefore, remained ignorant of 
the abode of his relations, though aware of 
their misfortunes. Camilla was consoled by the 
title and story which the superstitious fancy of 
the Venetians had attached to her name, since 
they threw around her the protecting halo of a 
sacred mystery. She was only surprised that 
the mournful strain with which her oppressed 
feelings forced her to begin her enterprise, 
should have proved so effective, for she was 
well aware of the gaiety of the Venetian tem- 
perament. She might have understood the 
charm, however, by revertimg to the peculiar 
interest which the human mind takes in deep 
feeling, however sad—especially when the pre- 
vailing language which addresses it is of a su- 

rficial kind, as was then the case in Venice. 

ut unacquainted as she was, with the cause 
which rendered her airs so attractive, she re- 
joiced that it was so, since she could then sing 
from the heart. Joyful music was but mockery 
to one who was watching the departure from the 
world of the only being with whom she could 
claim near alliance. ‘ The love of her mother ’— 
the beautiful motive she had designated as her 
inspiration—she believed the last which would 
excite her to effort on earth. It was not, how- 
ever, the destiny of her house, that its last 
hope should be so speedily extinguished. And 
when a few months passed away, and the or- 
plan lifted herself from the first despair of be- 
reavement, she found one pa and saving 
sentiment shining up, like a gem of light, from 
the troubled depths of her soul. Obeying its 
impulse, after weeks of lone mourning, a new 
day dawned upon her. Butof this we must 
speak anon. 

To acommon observer, the life of the young 
Deltini, after the return of his family, was of 
the same tenor as that of the generality of no- 
ble Venetians whose youth prohibited their en- 
gaging in the state duties of the period, and 
whose frivolty rendered permanent mental ap- 
plication of any kind equally onerous. Giovan- 
ni was often encountered, at the usual hours, on 
the promenade beneath the arcades of St. Mark, 
and his gondola occasionally seen moored to 
the steps of the Rialto or at the entrance of one 
of the superior edifices. None of his gay ac- 
quaintances, however, were sufficiently inter- 
ested to notice the regularity and length of his 
evening excursions ; and if the thoughtfulness 
of his demeanor, now and then, drew a gaze af- 
ter him, the spectator, if young, only thought 
what a marvel it was, that one so recently ar- 
rived should not be joyous in festive Venice— 
and, if old, drengel meaningly at the idea of 
the early involvement in her political intrigues 


which the anxious though unruffled brow de- 
noted. Giovanni lived only between morning 
and evening twilight. The setting sun called 
him to conscious and glad being. The long 
summer day was to him a season of dreaming ; 
not that the levee, the feast, or the duties ot 
citizenship were neglected; bunt their formal 
routine was formally gone through with, and 
gladly escaped. But the farewell rays of the 
orb of day seemed to awake the spirit of the 
Venetian, as they did, of old, the 'atent har- 
monies of Memnon's image. With the eager- 
ness ofa light-hearted boy, he entered his richly 
adorned gondola at sunset, gazed fondly over 
the waters and flitted from point to point, seem- 
ingly on the wings of caprice. But his erratic 
course was guided by Love and Prudence. He 
kept almost ever within sight and hearing of 
Camilla, and without seeming to do so. Thrice 
only had he approached sufficiently near, to 
throw a bunch of orange blossoms upon her 
awning ; but these experiments had so evident- 
ly induced the venerable gondolier studiously 
to avoid him, that he long remained contented 
with nightly hearing, in common with others, 
the melody of the stranger, and watching her 
gondola till it disappeared in the gloom at mid- 
night, or was veiled by the morning mist. 

At length Giovanni declared to the alarmed 
Pietro his determination to seek a second inter- 
view at all hazards. The evening selected was 
unfortunate; gondola after gondola skimmed 
athwart the bay; each lingered as the voice of 
Camilla floated by; and from each her dumb 
boatman received tribute tendered without 
query or comment. Giovanni awaited compar- 
ative solitude till his patience was exhausted. 
Then motioning his gondolier to fall into the 
wake of a senatorial barge, he was soon within 
hail of the voealist. Never did her voice sound 
so rich and moving. He longed, when it had 
ceased, to hear the broad sweep of the oars be- 
fore him; but they fell gently, as if beguiled 
by the strain; and looking around, Giovanni 
beheld tiie calm surface of the water dotted with 
various craft, and heard the long nervous 
strokes of the dumb man’s paddle. ‘ Restate!’ 
he exclaimed, but the skiff was soon contiguous 
to a long line of advancing prows. Giovanni, 
in despair, could only hurl his signet ring 
through Camilla’s lattice, before twenty eyes 
were marking his movements. 

Weeks passed away, and the mysterious mel- 
ody which had charmed Venice was hushed. 
No one beheld the sacred frequenter of the Adri- 
atic waters ; and conjecture was busy in weav- 
ing fables which should explain, without ac- 
counting for her disappearance. The gondo- 
liers doubted not that her vow was completed, 
and that she had yone home ; many sagely sug- 
gested that she had descended into a marine 
abode ; and not a few believed that her mystic 
bark was riding, under the protection of St. 
Theodore, upon other and far distant seas. But 
all that was known was the fact of her depar- 
ture, and like every event of joy or sorrow of 
terrestrial eccurrence, when wondered at a little 
time, it was seemingly uncared for and forgot- 
ten. 

















* Now Heaven grant that my learned cousin 
be not fearful of crossing the Bridge of Sighs 
to-night!” said the vivacious heiress of Mon- 
forti, as she encountered Giovanni in the cor- 
ridor. 

‘And why should my fair Ellena dream of 
such a catastrophe?’ inquired the youth. 

‘For want of any more probable way of ac- 
counting for thy sober visage,’ she replied, ina 
rallying tone. 

Thon art ever thus sportive, cara,’ he re- 
turned, oberving her with interest ; ‘ Felice voi!’ 

‘Come te the saloon, and perchance my 
guests or poor self can cheer even thee.’ 

He smiled his thanks, and passing on, en- 
tered the cabinet of Father Teodoro. 

‘My son,’ said the priest, after greeting his 
visitor, ‘ knowest thou how it fares with Fos- 
carini now ?’ 

‘ The fever has left him, I am told,’ answered 
Giovanni. 

* Grazie a Deo!’ ejaculated the old man, as 
he drew aside the heavy folds of a curtain, and 
admitted the chastened light and soothing 
bréeze of even-time into the apartment; ‘ but 
Giovanni thou art ill,’ he continued, regarding 
the flushed countenance and troubled expres- 
sion of his young friend; ‘beware that thou 
art not added to the list.’ 

‘Only fatigued. If 1 remember right, we were 
speaking yesterday of sympathy. Father I 
have thought much, in the night-watches, of 
thy theory. One is not to expect to be under- 
stood by the multitude ; some will be even mis- 
interpreted by the few, thon sayest. I know 
how different thou art from thy brethren in 
many things, and therefore will I venture a 
question: Is what is called love-at-first-sight, 
one of the dreams thou spakest of?’ 

¢ What is thus called, Giovanni, is often but 
a fancy.’ 

‘ But is there a foundation for such an expe- 
rience in the soul?’ 

‘ My son, thére is deep affinity between spirits, 
even when humanly embodied. When two 
beings thus pre-united meet on earth, they spon- 
taneously recognize their unity; and this is 
love in its purity and power.’ 

‘ And, father, suppose, from the intervention of 
circumstances, they follow not out the intima- 
tion; suppose they remain disunited, dissev- 
ered?’ 

‘ They irretrievably wrong themselves ; their 
being wants completeness ; there remains a void 
in their bosoms wealth and honors may occupy, 
qualified affection amuse, but neither can satis- 
fy them.’ ‘ 

‘ But, father, ate the indications sure ?’ 

‘Infallible to the unperverted ; not indistinct 
to any who can feel or will think.’ 

Filled as was the breast of Deltini with the 
spirit of meditation, and necessary as repose 
had become to his languid though fevered frame, 
he was mindful of his cousin’s invitation and 
wished not to leave her palace without indicat- 
ing at least his remembrance of her wishes. 
Yet was he greatly indisposed for general socie- 
ty, and hoped, by stealing in at a side door, to 
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hold a moment's parley with her, and retire. 
The first sound which struck his ear, as he en- 
tered unobserved, was his father’s voice. He 
hesitated, and saw that a group, among which 
he recognized a brother of the sick Foscarini, 
and several senators, were engaged in a confer- 
ence of great apparent interest. ‘Yes, signor,’ 
said the elder Deltini, addressing the latter per- 
sonage, ‘Giacomo’s convalescence is craly a 
subject of congratulation among all who hold 
Venice dear. The time is coming when she 
will need the unimpaired energy of all her 
children. in the strength of her nobility at 
home, we are to trust, and not in the extent of 
her external possessions. With more care than 
ever should we consolidate the patrician power. 
Iam already negociating an alliance for Giov- 
anni, which even thou, signor, wilt deem no 
small effort of state policy.’ 

The individual most interested in this newly- 
broached design, paused only to note the com- 
placency and determination with which the du- 
ty of the parent was thus lost in that of the 
patriot, and then hastened to cool his’ throbbing 
temples in the night air, and still, if possible, 
the tumult in his bosom. * ? , i 

The gray light of early morning revealed the 
kneeling figure of an aged servant of the cross, 
with his face buried in the drapery of a ceuch, 
on which one, stricken with disease, was rest- 
lessly extended, in the chamber of a Venetian 
palace. ‘It is as | feared,’ said the priest, ris- 
ing. ‘ Giovanni, thou hast the infection !’ 

* Art thou still beside me, father?’ 

‘Yes, my son, and ifearnest prayers can carry 
thee safely through this trial, thou art safe.’ 

‘Desire it not, father, as thou lovest me. 
Hear me ere this heated brain refuse its just 
office. Life is not desirable to Giovanni Delti- 
ni. I love; but days, weeks, months have past, 
and these eyes have not beheld the only being 
they can fondly contemplate. The weariness of 
disappointment has induced this malady. The 
same hour that revealed to me the justice of my 
passion, assured me it had been cherished in 
vain. Thy blessing and thy prayers, father, be- 
fore this creeping lethargy overpowers me. I 
have thus spoken, that one may shed a tear 
over the tomb of the Deltinis for its new occu- 
pant, who knoweth something of the woes 
which reconcile him to death.’ 

From the deep sleep that succeeded the at- 
tack of this peculiar Levantine epidemic, the 
sole heir of the honors and wealth of the Del- 
tini family awoke with a degree of physical en- 
ergy, and an absence of unfavorable symptoms, 
which warranted the medical attendants in as- 
serting that the prospect of his recovery was 
flattering. Their Eugpehtuent, however, was 
extreme, at finding no apparent improvement, 
after the lapse of several hours. The recur- 
rence of strength and expressiveness, which 
had occurred at a similar stage in other instan- 
ces, appeared not in this. iovanni, indeed, 
gave evidence of consciousness, but the morbid 
apathy of sickness was alarmingly obvious.— 
Meantime the sudden illness of his child, the 
alternations of hope and fear, the mournful tone 
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of the invalid’s ravings, and the settled indiffer- 
ence to life which he evinced in lucid intervals— 
the course of the malady—the expected catas- 
trophe—all combined to work a revolution in 
the father’s heart. He knew his son for the 
first time. He heard from Father Teodoro the 
last rational words he had uttered, and solemnly 
pledged himself to consult only the peace of 
his child, should he recover. Of this, howev- 
er, there seemed less and less probability. And 
the afternoon of the third day since the cessa- 
tion of the fever, found the inmates of the pal- 
ace in the same state of quiet but deep despon- 
dency. The affectionate padre was in attend- 
ance while Count Deltini slept. He had mus- 
ingly watched, for’ an hour, the play of the 
chequered light upon the variegated and marble- 
like floor, when the voice of Pietro caused him 
to raise his head. ‘ Father,’ said the old servant, 
‘there is'a youth in the hall—a Paduan, I 
think—who would fain look upon the face of 
our young master. Vainly have I told him that 
he is nigh unto death, and cannot be seen. He 
demands admittance as a near friend ef Signor 
Giovanni.’ 

‘It matters little,’ replied the priest; ‘ the 
poor youth will soon be beyond the reach of dis- 
turbance. Let the Paduan enter.’ 

So intent was the afflicted confessor upon his 
own thoughts, that he was again lost in reverie 
in the lapse of a few moments, so that the visi- 
tor's step first aroused him to a consciousness of 
his presence. Notwithstanding the obscurity 
of the apartment, and the sadness of his spirit, 
the priest was struck with the gracefulness of 
the stranger’s mein, and the delicate contour of 
his form. He bowed as the father turned to- 
ward him, but without doffing the cap of black 
velvet which shaded his face. Stealing, with 
an easy but subdued air, around the head of 
the couch, and taking a taper from the table, 
he slipped upon it a jewelled ring, and gently 
separating the curtains, passed it through upon 
the pillow, directly before the eyes of the sick 
man. The alarmed father had moved forward 
to check the proceeding, but was startled by a 
sudden movement and exclamation; and with 
ne little surprise beheld his patient raise him- 
self on his elbow, and glance inquiringly about 
the apartment. 

‘Thank Heaven! my son, thou appearest 
somewhat like thyself; what dost thou desire?’ 

‘Father, are we alone?’ 

‘There is a young man present, one of thy 
Paduan friends; but thou art not able to con- 
verse’ 

‘ Good father, leave us, for a moment.’ 

His careful and devoted friend hesitated ; but 





re-assured by the bright gleam of intelligence 
visible in his eye, he entered an adjoining ora- 
tory, there to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
upon the reviving son of his adoption. 

The sound of the count’s earnest voice recall- 
ed him to the sick room. And there a scene 
presented itself, which would have been rife 
with inspiration to a true votary of the rainbow 
art. The invalid was ina half-sitting posture, 
his cheek slightly colored, and his brilliant eye 
bent upon the rich tresses of one who kneeled 
beside the couch. His father stood by, glancing 
benignantly from one to the other figure. Upon 
the damask covering lay the taper, upon which 
glistened the signet ring of the Deltinis. And 
the flush of sunset threw over the dark furni- 
ture, rich paintings, and polished floor, a varie- 
ty of mellowed tints, which enhanced without 
a the combined effect. The ‘Sad 

ird of the Adriatic’ had folded her wings in 
despair, and brooded over her desolate nest. 
The mother whose love sustained her was no 
more; and ere she followed her to her long 
test, she went forth to behold once again the 
being of herdreams. Hoping to accomplish her 


‘object without being known, she sought him in 


disguise, in the public places of the city ; but 
learning his sickness, and not doubting its fatal 
issue, she hastened to assure him how speedy 
would be their reunion. She had proved an 
angel of mercy. Count Deltini had joined the 
hands of the lovers. And on the succeeding 
moment of delight, the priest had intruded. ‘It 
is a vision !’ he exclaimed—‘the daughter of my 
poor sister, and the son of my adoption!’ He 
read an explanation in their eyes. ‘My child- 
ren,’ he continued, ‘my prayers are granted, 


but no part was allotted me in their fulfil- 


ment." 

‘Father, thou errest,’ exclaimed Giovanni ; 
‘thy lecture on the affinity of spirit revealed to 
me my love.’ 

‘And, uncle,’ said Camilla, ‘at the name of 
Father Teodoro, I slipped the blind of my gon- 
dola.’ 


It was the unhappiness of Giovanni to he- 
hold, and ef his immediate descendants more 
nearly to realize the wane of Venetian glory. 
Yet many of his brother patricians, with less 
than his patriotic sensibility, as they walked 
away the night hours in their gorgeous halls, 
lamenting the vain sacrifice of their most indi- 
vidual prerogatives to ambitious policy, ardently 
longed for the lot of Deltini ; for the grief of 
the citizen was neutralized by the happiness of 
the man ;—and many an hour of joy was won to 
him by the melody and companionship of the 
the then blithe Birdyof the Adriatic. 





























THE WIFE 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 

The violet bed’s not sweeter ! MIDDLETON. 

I have often had occasion to remark the for- 
titude with which women sustain the most Sver- 
whelming reverses of fortune. Those disasters 
which break down the spirit ofa man, and pros- 
trate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such intre- 
pidity and elevation to their character, that at 
times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can 
be more touching, than to behoid a soft and ten- 
der female, who had been all weakness and de- 
pendence, and alive to every trivial roughness, 
while treading the prosperous paths of life, sud- 
denly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfortune, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bit- 
terest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its grace- 
ful foliage about the oak, and been lifted by it 
into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
boughs; so is it beautifully ordered by Provi- 
dence, that woman, who is the mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with 
sudden calamity ; winding herself into the rug- 
ged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting 
the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had 
around him a blooming family, knit together in 
the strongest affection. ‘I can wish you no bet- 
ter lot,’ said he, with enthusiasm, ‘than to have 
a wife and children. If you are prosperous, 
there they are to share your prosperity ; if other- 
wise, there they are to comfort you.’ And, in- 
deed, I have observed that a married man falling 
into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his situa- 
tion in the world than a single one ; partly, be- 
cause he is more stimulated to exertion by the 
necessities of the helpless and beloved beings 
who depend upon him for subsistence; but 
chiefly, because his spirits are soothed and re- 
lieved by domestic endearment, and his self-re- 
spect kept alive by finding, that though all abroad 
is darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a 
little world of love at home, of which he is the 
monarch. Whereas, a single man is apt to run 
to waste and self-neglect; to fancy himself lone- 
ly and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin, 
like some deserted mansion, for want of an in- 
habitant. 


These observations call to mind a little do- 
mestic story, of which I was once a witness.— 
My intimate friend, Leslie, had married a beau- 
tiful and accomplished girl, ‘who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She 
had, it is true, no fortune, but that of my friend 
was ample; aud he delighted in the anticipation 
of indulging her in every. elegant pursuit, and 
administering to those delicate tastes and fan- 
cies that spread a kind of witchery about the 
= life,’ said he, ‘shall be like a fairy 

e.” 

The very difference in their characters pro- 
duced a harmonious combination; he was of a 
romantic, and somewhat serious cast; she was 
all life and gladness. I have often noticed the 
mute rapture with which he would gaze upon 
her in company, of which her sprightly powers 
made her the delight; and how, in the midst of 
applause, her eye would still turn to him, as if 
there alone she sought favor and acceptance.— 
When leaning on his arm, her slender form con- 
trasted finely with his tall manly person. The 
fond confiding air with which he looked up to 
him seemed to call forth a flush of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doated 
on his lovely burthen for its very helplessness. 
Never did acouple set forward on the flowery 
path ofearly and well-suited marriage with a 
fairer prospect of felicity. 


It was the misfortune of my friend, however, 
to have embarked his property in large specula- 
tions; and he had not been married many months, 
when, by a succession of sudden disasters it was 
swept from him, and he found himself reduced 
toalmost penury. For a time he kept his situa- 
tion to himself, and went about with a haggard ~ 
countenance, anda breaking heart. His life 
was but a protracted agony; and what rendered 
it more insnpportable was the necessity of keep- 
img upa smile in the presence of his wife; for 
he could not bring himself to overwhelm her 
with the news. She saw, however, with the 
quick eyes of affection, that all was not well 
with him. She marked his altered looks and 
stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived by his 
sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She 
tasked all her sprightly powers and tender 
blandishments to win him back to happiness; but 
she only drove the arrow deeper into his soul.— 
The more he saw cause to love her, the more 
torturing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. A little while, thought he, 
and the smile will vanish from that cheek—the 
song will die away from those lips—the lustre 
of those eyes will be quenched with sorrow—and 
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the happy heart which now beats lightly in that 
bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by 
the cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and relat- 
ed his whole situation ir. atone of the deepest 
despair. When I had heard him through, I in- 
auired, ‘Does your wue know all this?’ Atthe 

uestion he burst into 2a agony of tears. ‘For 

’s sake !’ cried he, ‘if you have any pity on 

me, don’t mention my wide; it is the thought of 
her that almost drives me to madness!’ 

‘And why not?’ suid I. ‘She must know it 
sgoner or later; youcannot keep it long from 
her, and the intelligence may break upon her 
in a more startling manner than if imparted by 
yourself; for the accents of those we love soften 
the harshest tidings. Besides, you are depriving 
yourself of the comforts of her sympathy; and 
not merely that, but alsu endangering the only 
bond that can keep hearts together—an unre- 
served community of thought and feeling. She 
will soon perceive that something is secretly 
preying upon your mind; and true les will not 
brook reserve: it feels undervalued and outrag- 
ed, when even the sorrows of those it loves are 
concealed from it.’ 

‘Oh, but my friend! to think what a blow I 
am to give to all her future prospects—how I am 
to strike her very soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a beggar !—that she is to 
forego all the elegancies of life—all the pleas- 
ures of society—to shrink with me into indigence 
and obscurity! To tell her that I have dragged 
her down from the sphere in which she might 
have continued to move in constant brightness— 
the light of every ree admiration of every 
heart !—How can she bear poverty? She has 
been brought up in all the refinements of opu- 
lence. How can she bear neglect? She has 
heen the idol of society. Oh, it will break her 
heart—it will break her heart!’ 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and [ let it have 
its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by worsds.— 
When his paroxysm had subsided, and he had 
relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the sub- 
ject gently, and urged him to break his situa- 
tion at once to his wife. He shook his head 
mournfully, but positively. 

‘But how are youto keep it from her? It is 
necessary she should know it, that you may take 
the steps proper to the alteration of your circum- 
stances. You must change your style of living 
nay, observing a pang to pass across his 
countenance, ‘dun’t let that afflict you. I am 
sure you have never placed your happiness in 
outward show—you have yet friends, warm 
friends, who will not think the worse of you for 
being less splendidly lodged : and surely it does 
not require a palace to be happy with Mary— 
‘I eould be happy with her,’ cried he convulsive- 
ly, ‘in a hovel !—I could go down with her into 

overty and the dust !—I could—I could—Ged 
less her !—God bless her!’ cried he, bursting 
into a transport of grief and tenderness. 

‘And believe me, my friend,’ said I, stepping 
up, and grasping him warmly by the hand, ‘be- 
lieve me, she can be the same with you. Ay, 
more : it will be a source of pride and triumph 





to her—it will call forth all the latent energies 
and fervent sympathies of her nature; for she will 
rejoice to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
There is in every true weman’s heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad 
daylight of prosperity; but which kindles up, 
and beams and blazes in the dark hour of adver- 
sity. No man knows what a ministering angel 
she is—until he has gone with her through the 
a trials of this world.’ 

here was something in the earnestness of my 
manner, and the figurative style of my language, 
that caught the excited imagination of Leslie. 
I knew the auditorI had to deal with; and fol- 
lowing up the impression I had made, I finished 
by persuading him to go home and unburthen 
his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, 
1 felt some little solicitude for the result. Who 
can calculate on the fortitude of one whose 
whole life has been a round of pleasures? Her 
gay spirits might revolt at the dark, downward 
path of low humility, suddenly pointed out be- 
fore her, and might cling to the sunny regions 
in which they had hitherto revelled. Besides, 
ruin in fashionable life is accompanied by so 
many galling mortifications, to which, in other 
ranks, itis a burden. In sbort, I could not 
meet Leslie, the next morning, without trepida- 
tion. He had made the disclosure. 

‘And how did she bear it ?’ 

‘Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms round 
my neck and asked if this was all] that had late- 
ly made me unhappy. But, poor girl,’ added 
he, ‘she cannot realize the change we must un- 
dergo. She has no idea of poverty but in the 
abstract; she has only read of it in poetry, 
where it is allied to love. She feels as yet no 
privation; she suffers no loss of accustomed con- 
veniences norelegancies. When we come prac- 
tically to experience its sordid cares, ts paltry 
wants, its petty humiliations—then will be the 
real trial.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘now that you have got over the 
severest task, that of breaking it to her, the 
sooner you let the world into the secret the bet- 
ter. he diselosure may be mortifying ; but 
then it is a single misery, and soon over; where- 
as you otherwise suffer it, in anticipation, every 
hour inthe day. It is not poverty, so much as 
pretence, that harasses a ruined man — the 
struggle between a proud mind and an empty 
purse—the keeping up a hollow show that must 
soon come to anend. Have the courage to ap- 
pear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharp- 
est sting.’ On this point r fuund Leslie per- 
fectly prepared. He had no false pride himself, 
and as to his wife, she was only anxious to con- 
form to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon me in 
the evening. He had disposed of his dwelling- 
house, and taken a small cottage in the country 
a few miles from town. He had been busied’ 
all day, in sending out furniture. The new es- 
tablishment required few articles, and those of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture 
of his late residence had been sold, excepting 






































his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself; it belonged 
to the little story of their loves; for some of the 
sweetest moments of their courtship were those 
when he had leaned over that instrument, and 
listened to the melting tones of her voice. [ 
could not bui smile at this instance of romantic 
gallantry in a doating husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where 
his wife had been ol dee, superintending its ar- 
rangement. My feelings had become strongly 
interested in the progress of this family story, 
and as it wasa fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and as we walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy 
musing. 

‘Poor Mary!’ at length broke, with a heavy 
sigh, from his lips. 

‘And what of her?’ asked I, thas any thing 
happened to her ?’ 

‘What,’ said he, darting an impatient glance, 
‘is it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situa- 
tion—to be caged in a miserable cottage—to be 
obliged to toil almost in the menial concerns of 
her wretched habitation ?’ 

‘Has she then repined at the change *’ 

‘Repined! she has been nothing but sweet- 
ness and good humor. Indeed, she seems in 
better spirits than I have ever known her; she 
has been to me all love, and tenderness, and 
comfort !’ 

‘Admirable girl!’ exclaimed I. ‘You caH 
yourself poor, my friend; you never were so 
rich—you never knew the boundless treasures 
of excellence you possessed in that woman.’ 

‘Oh! but my friend, if this first meeting at 
the cottage were over, I think I could then be 
comfortable. But this is her first day of real ex- 
perience : she has been introduced into a hum- 
bie dwelling—she has been employed all day in 
arranging its miserable equipments—she has for 
the first time known the fatigues of domestic 
employment—she has for the first time looked 
around her on a home destitute of every thing 
elegant—almost of every thing convenient ; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and spirit- 
less, brooding over a prospect of future poverty.’ 

There was a degree of probability in this pic- 
ture that I could not gainsay, so we walked on 
in silence. 
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After turning from the main road, up a nar- 
row lane, so thickly shaded by forest trees as 
to give it a eomplete air of seclusion, we came 
in sight of the cottage. It was humble enough 
in its appearance for the most pastoral poet; and 
yet it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine 

ad overrun one end witha profusion of foliage; 
a few trees threw their branches gracefully over 
it; and I observed several pots of flowers taste- 
fully disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plot in front. A small wicket-gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as we approached, we heard 
the sound of music—Leslie grasped -my H 
we paused and listened. It was Mary’s voice, 
singing, in a style of the most touching simplici- 
ty, a little air of which her husband was pecu- 
liarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm, He 
stepped forward to hear more distinctly. His 
step made a noise on the gravel-walk. A bright 
beautiful face glanced out at the window, and 
vanished—a light footstep was heard—and Ma- 
ry came tripping forth to meet us. She was in 
a pretty rural dress of white; a few wild flowers 
were twisted in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was 
on her cheek; her whole countenance beamed 
with smiles I had never. seen her look so 
lovely. 

‘My dear George,’ cried she, ‘[ am so glad 
you are come; I have been watching and watch- 
ing for you; and running down the lane, and 
looking out for you. I’ve set out a table under 
a beautiful tree behind the —— and I’ve 
been gathering some of the most delicious straw- 
berries, for I know you are fond of them—and 
we have such excellent cream—and every thing 
is so sweet and still here—Oh!’ said she, put- 
ting her arm within his, and looking up bright- 
ly in his face, ‘Oh, we shall be so happy !’ 

Poor Leslie was overcome.—He caught her to 
his bosom—he folded his arms round her—he 

kissed her again and again—he could not speak, 
but the tears gushed into his eyes; and he has 
often assured me, that though the world has 
since gone prosperously with him, and hie life 
has indeed been a happy one, yet never has he 
experienced a moment of more exquisite felic- 


ity. 
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WHEN OTHER FRIENDS ARE ROUND THEE. 
[Contributed to the Bosion Notion,] 


ss 
When other friends are round thee, 
And other hearts are thine, 
When other bays have crown’d thee, 
More fresh and green than mine ; 
Then think how sad and lonely 
This doating heart will be, 
Which, while it beats, beats only 
Beloved one, for thee. 
3 


it. 
Yet:do not think I doubt thee, 
I know thy truth remains : 

I would notlive without thee 
For all the world contains. 
Thou art the star that guides me 

Along life’s troubled sea, 
And, whatever fate befides me, 
This heart still turns to thee. 


New-York, Jan. 12, 1841. G. P. M. 
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A TALE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 


TO THE READER. 

It is with unmingled feelings of pleasure that 
we this day present to our readers the foliowing 
interesting tale from the pen of our talented 
countryman, Mr. Coorrr. It is written in his 
best style, though among his earliest produc- 
tions, is full of interest and incident; and 
though long, will, we are confident, be read by 
every one of our numerous readers. We our- 
selves have perused it, and were deeply inter- 
ested in it; and we confidently assert that not 
one will be disappointed, who will but read it 
with attention. 

Of Mr. Cooper, as a novelist, we shall not 
speak, ag his reputation is known far and wide, 
he taking rank among the first of the living 
writers of fiction. A novel endorsed by his 
name full soon finds its way to the reading com- 
munity. 

ssl 
IMAGINATION 
A TALE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
ine ear is much enamored of thy note, 


So is mine eye enthralled to thy shane ; 


And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 
Midsummer Nights Dream. 

« Dodo write to me often, my dear Anna!”’ 
said the weeping Julia Warren, on parting, for 
the first time since their acquaintance, with 
the young lady whom she had honored with the 
highest place in her affections. “Thmk how 
dreadfully solitary and miserable I shall be 
here, without a single companion, or a soul to 
converse with, now you are to be removed two 
hundred miles into the wilderness.” 

“Oh! trust me, my love, I shall not forget 
you now or ever,” replied her friend, embrac- 


ing the other slightly, and, perhaps, rather has- 
tily, for so tender an adieu; at the same time 
glancing her eye on the figure of a youth, who 
stood in silent contemplation of the scene. 
“ And doubt not that I shall soon tire you with 
my correspondence, especially as I more than 
suspect it will be subjected to the criticisms of 
Mr. Charles Weston.’”’ As she concluded, the 
young lady curtsied to the youth in a manner 
that contradicted, by its flattery, the forced 
irony of her remark. ‘ Never, my dear girl!” 
exclaimed Miss Warren with extreme fervor. 
“The confidence of our friendship is sacred 
with me, and nothing, no, nothing, could ever 
tempt me to violate such a trust. Charles is 
very kind and very indulgent to all my whims, 
but he never could obtain such an influence 
over me as to become the depositary of my se- 
crets. Nothing but a friend, like yourself, can 
do that, my dear Anna.” 

“ Never ! Miss Warren,”’ said the youth, with 
a lip that betrayed by its tremulous motion the 
interest he took in her speech—* never includes 
a long period of time. But,” he added with a 
smile of good humored pleasantry, “if admitted 
to such a distinction, I should not feel myself 
competent to the task of commenting on so 
much innocence and purity, as I know I should 
find in your correspondence.” 

* Yes,”’ said Anna, with a little of the ener- 
gy of her friend’s manner, “ you may with 
truth say so, Mr. Weston. The imagination of 
my Julia is as pure as—as’’—but turning her 
eyes from the countenance of Julia to that of 
the youth, rather suddenly, the animated pleas- 
ure she saw delineated 1n his expressive, though 
plain features, drove the remainder of the 
speech from her recollection. 

“ As her heart!” cried Charles Weston with 
emphasis. 

“ As her heart, Sir,” repeated the young la- 
dy coldly. 

The last adieus were hastily exchanged, and 
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Anna Miller was handed into her father’s gig by 
Charles Weston in profound silence. Miss Em- 
merson, the maiden auat of Julia, withdrew 
from the door, where she had been conversing 
with Mr. Miller, and the travellers departed. 
Julia followed the vehicle with her éyes until it 
was hid by the trees and shrubbery that cover- 
ed the lawn, and then withdrew to her room to 
give vent to a serrow that had sensibly touched 
her affectionate heart, and in no trifling degree 
haunted her lively imagination. 

As Miss Emmerson by no means held the 
good qualities of the guest, who had just left 
them in so high an estimation as did her niece, 
she proceeded quietly and with great composure 
in the exercise of her daily duties; not in the 
least suspecting the real distress that, from a 
variety of causes, this sudden separation had 
caused to her ward. 

The only sister of this good lady had died in 
giving birth to a female infant, and the fever of 
1805 had, within a very few years of the death 
of the mother, deprived the youthful orphan of 
her remaining parent. Her father was a mer- 
chant, just commencing the foundations of 
what would, in t:me, have been a large estate ; 
and as both Miss Emmerson and her sister were 
possessed of genteel independencies, and the 
aunt had long declared her intention of remain- 
ing single, the fortune of Julia, if not brilliant, 
was thought rather large than otherwise Miss 
Emmerson had been educated immediately after 
the war of the revolution, and at a time when 
the intellect of the women of this country by 
no means received that attention it is thought 
necessary to bestow on the minds of the future 
mothers of our families at the present hour ; 
and when, indeed, the country itself requir- 
ed too much of the care of her rulers and 
patriots to admit of the consideration of lesser 
objects. With the best of hearts and affections 
devoted to the welfare of her niece, Miss Em- 
merson had early discovered her own incompe- 
tency to the labor of fitting Julia for the world 


_in which she was to live,and shrunk with timid 


modesty from the arduous task of preparing 
herself, by application and study, for this sa- 
cred duty. The fashions of the day were rapid- 
ly running into the attainment of accomplish- 
ments among the young of her own sex, and 
the pianoforte was already sending forth its so- 


norous harmony from one end of the Union to 
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the other, while the glittering usefulness of the 
tambour-frame was discarded for the pallet and 
brash. The walls of our mansions were begin- 
ning to groan with the sickly green of imagin- 
ary fields, that caricatured the beauties of na- 
ture ; and skies of sunny brightness, that mock- 
ed the golden hues of even an American sun. 
The experience of Miss Emmerson went no 
further than the simple evolutions of the coun- 
try dance, or the deliberate and dignified pro- 
cession of the minuet. No wonder, therefore, 
that her faculties were bewildered by the com- 
plex movements of the cotillon ; and, in short, 
as the good lady daily contemplated the im- 
provements of the female youth around her, 
she became each hour more convinced of her 
own inability to control, or in any manner te su- 
perinted, the education of her orphan niece. Ju- 
lia, was, consequently, entrusted to the govern- 
ment of a select boarding-school ; and, as even 
the morals of the day were, in some degree, 
tinectured with the existing fashions, her mind 
as well as her manners were absolutely submit- 
ted to the discretion of an hireling. Notwith- 
standing this willing concession of power on 
the part of Miss Emmerson, there was no defi- 
ciency in ability to judge between right and 
wrong in her character; but the homely nature 
of her good sense, unassisted by any confidence 
in her own powers, was unable to compete 
with the dazzling display of accomplishments 
which met her in every house where she visi- 
ted; and if she sometimes thought that she 
could not always discover much of the use- 
ful amid this excess of the agreeable, she rather 
attributed the deficiency to her own ignorance 
than to any error in the new system of instruc- 
tion. From the age of six to that of sixteen, Julia 
had no other communications from Miss Em- 
merson than those endearments which neither 
could suppress, and a constant and assiduous 
attention on the part of the aunt to the health 
and attire of her niece. 
Miss Emmerson had a brother residing in the 
city of New York, who was a man of eminence 
at the bar, and who, having been educated fifty 
years ago, was, from that circumstance, just so 
much superior to his successors of his own sex 
by twenty years, as his sisters were the losers 
from the same cause. The family of Mr. Em- 
merson was large, and, besides several sons, he 
had two daughters, one of whom remained still 
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unmarried in the house of her father. Kathe- 
rine Emmerson was but eighteen months the 
senior of Julia Warren; but her father bad 
adopted a different course from that which was 
ordinarily pursued with girls of her expecta- 
tions. He had married a woman of sense, and 
now reaped the richest blessing of sucha con- 
nexion in her ability to superintend the educa- 
tion of her daughter. A mother’scare wasem- 
ployed to correct errors that a mother’s tender- 
ness could only discover; and in the place of 
general systems, and comprehensive theories, 
was substituted the close and rigorous watch- 
fulness, which adapted the remedy to the dis- 
ease ; which studied the disposition ; and which 
knew the failings or merits of the pupil, and 
could best tell when to reward, and how to pun- 
ish. The consequences were easily to be seen 
in the manners and character of their daughter. 
Her accomplishments, even where a master had 
been employed in their attainment, were natur- 
ally displayed, and suited to her powers. Her 
manners, instead of the artificial movements of 
prescribed rules, exhibited the chaste and deli- 
cate modesty of refinement, mingled with good 
principles—such as were not worn in order to 
be in character as a woman and a lady, but were 
deeply seated, and formed a part, not only of 
her habits, but, if we may use the expression, 
of her nature alse. Miss Emmerson had gocd 
sense enough to perceive the value of such an 
aequaintance, for her ward ; but unfortunately 
for her wish to establish an intimacy between 
her nieces, Julia had already formed a friendship 
at school, and did not conceive her heart was 
large enough to admit two at the same time to 
its sanctuary. How much Julia was mistaken 
the sequel of our tale will show. 

So long as Anna Miller was the inmate of the 
school, Julia was satisfied to remain also, but 
the father of Anna having determined to re- 
move to an estate in the interior of the coun- 
try, his daughter was taken from school; and 
while the arrangements were making for the re- 
ception of the family on the banks of the Gen- 
nessee, Anna was permitted to taste for a short 
time, the pleasures of the world, at the resi- 
dence of Miss Emmerson on the banks of the 
Hudson. 


Charles Weston was a distant relative of this 
good aunt, and was, like Julia, an orphan, who 


was moderately endowed with the goods of for 
tune. He was a student in the office of her un- 
cle, and being a great favorite with Miss Em- 
merson, spent many of his leisure hours, during 
the heats of the summer, in the retirement of 
her country residence. 

Whatever might be the composure of the 
maiden aunt, while Julia was weeping in her 
ehamber over the long separation that was now 
to exist between herself and her friend, young 
Weston by no means displayed the same _ philo- 
sophical indifference. He paced the hall of the 
building with rapid steps, cast many a longing 
glance at the door of his cousin’s room, and then 
seated himself with an apparent intention to read 
the volume je held in his hand; nor did he in 
any degree recover iiis composure until Julia re- 
appeared on the landing of the stairs, moving 
slowly towards their bottom, when, taking one 
long look at her lovely face, which was glowing 
with youthful beauty, and if possible more charm- 
ing from the traces of tears in her eyes, he cool- 
ly pursued his studies. Julia had recovered her 
composure, and Charles Weston felt satisfied. 
Miss Emmerson and her niece took their seats 
quietly with their work at an open window of 
the parlor, and order appeared to be restored 
in some measure to the mansion, After pursu- 
ing their several oceupations for some minutes 
with a silence that had lately been a stranger to 
them, the aunt observed— 

“You appear to have something new in hand, 
my love. Surely you must abound with trim- 
mings, and yet you are working another al- 
ready ?”’ 

“It is for Anna Miller,”’ said Julia, with a 
blush of feeling. “I was in hopes you would 
perform your promise to your cousin Katherine, 
now Miss Miller is gone, and make your portion 
ofthe garments for the Orphan Asylum,”’ re- 
turned Miss Emmerson gravely. 

‘Oh ! cousin Katherine must wait, I promised 
this trimming to Anna to remember me by, and 
I would not disappoint her for the world.” 

* It is not your cousin Katherine, but the Or- 
phans, who will have to wait; and surely a 
promise to a relation is as sacred as one to an 
acquaintance.” 

“Acquaintance, aunt !”’ echoed the niece with 
displeasure. ‘‘Do not, I entreat you, call 
Anna an acquaintance merely. She is my 
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friend—my very best friend, and I love her as 
such.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the aunt, dryly. 

“Oh! I mean nothing disrespectful to your- 
self, dear aunt,”’ continued Julia,—“‘You know 
how much I owe to you, and ought to know that 
I love youas a mother.” 

“And would you prefer Miss Miller to a 
mother, then ?”’ 

“Surely not in respect, in gratitude, in obe- 
dience ; but still I may love her, you know.— 
Indeed, the feelings are so very different, that 
they do not at all interfere with each other—in 
my heart at least.’ 

“No !"’ said Miss Emmerson, with a little cu- 
riosity—* I wish you would try and explain this 
difference to me, that I may comprehend the 
distinctions that you are fond of making. ” 

“Why, nothing iseasier, dear aunt!’’ said 
Julia, with animation. “You I love because 
you are kind to me, attentive to my wants, con- 
siderate for my good ; affectionate, and—and— 
from habit—and you are my aunt, and take 
care of me.” ' 

“Admirable reasons !’’ exclaimed Charles 
Weston, who had laid aside his book to listen 
to this eonversation. 

“They are forcible onesI must admit,’’ said 
Miss Emmerson, smiling affectionately on her 
niece ; “but now for the other kind of love.” 

“Why, Anna is my friend, you know,” cried 
Julia, with eyes sparkling withenthusiasm. “1 
love her, because she has feelings, congenial 
with my own ; she has so much wit, isso amu- 
sing, so frank, so like a girl of talents, so like— 
like every thing I admire myself.” 

“It is a pity that one so highly gifted cannot 
furnish herself with frocks,’’ said the aunt, with 
a little more than her ordinary dryness of 
manner, “and suffer you to work for those who 
want them more.” 

“You forget it is in order to remember me,” 
said Julia, in a manner that spoke her own ideas 
of the value of the gift. 


‘One would think such a friendship would’ 


not require any thing to remind one of its ex- 
istence,’’ returned the aunt. 

“Why ! it is not that she will forget me with- 
out it, but that she may have something by her 
to remind her of me ” said Julia rapidly, 
but pausing as the contradiction struck even 
herself. 
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“I understand ‘you perfectly, my child,”’ in- 
terrupted the aunt, “‘merely as an unnecessary 
security, you mean.” 

“To make assurance doubly sure,” ‘ried 
Charles Weston, with a laugh. 

“Oh! you laugh, Mr. Weston,” said Julia, 
with a little anger ; “but I have often said, 
you were incapable of friendship ” 

“Try me!” exclaimed the youth fervently. 
“Do not condemn me without a trial.” 

“How canI?’’ said Julia, laughing in her 
turn, “You are not a girl.” 

“Can girls then only feel friendship ?” in- 
quired Charles, taking the seat which Miss Em- 
merson had relinquished. 

“T sometimes think so,” said Julia, with her 
own good-humored smile. ‘You are too gross 
—too envious—in short, you never see such 
friendships between men as exist between wo- 
men.” 

“Between girls, I will readily admit,” re- 
turned the youth. “But let us examine this 
question after the manner of the courts——”’ 

“Nay, if you talk law, I shall quit you,” in- 
terrupted the young lady gaily. 

“Certainly one so learned in the subject, need 
not dread a cross examination,” cried the youth, 
in her own manner. 

“Well, proceed,”’ cried the lady. “I have 
driven aunt Margaret ffom the field, and you 
will fare no better, 1 can assure you.”’ 

“Men, you say, are teo gross to feel 2 pure 
friendship ; in the first place, please to explain 
yourself on this point.” 

“‘Why, I mean, that your friendships are gen- 
erally interested ; that it requires services and 
good offices to support it.”” 

“While that of woman depends on —” 

“Feeling, alone.”’ 

“But what excites this feeling?” asked Charles, 
with a smile. 

“What? why sympathy—and a knowledge of 
each other’s good qualities.” 

“Then you think Miss Miller has more good 
qualities than Katherine Emmerson,” said 
Weston. 

“When did I ever say so?” cried Julia, in 
surprise. 

«J infer it from your loving her better, mere- 
ly,” returned the young man, with a little of 
Miss Emmerson’s dryness. 
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“I]t would be difficult te compare them,”’ said 
Julia, after a moment’s pause. ‘Katherine is 
in the world, and has had an opportunity of 
showing her merit, that Anna has never en- 
joyed. Katherine is certainly a most excellent 
girl, and I like her very much ; but there is no 
reason to think that Anna will not prove as fine 
a young woman as Katherine, when put to the 
trial.” 

“Pray,’’ said the young lawyer, with great 
gravity, “how many of these bosom, these con- 
fidential friends, can a young woman have at 
the same time ?”’ 

“One, only one—any more than she could 
have two lovers,’’ cried Julia, quickly. 

“Why then did you find it necessary to take 
that one from a set, that was untried in the 
practice of well-doing, when so excellent a 
subject as your cousin Katherine offered?”’ 

“But Anna, I know, I feel, is every thing 
that is good and sincere, and our sympathies 
drew us together. Katherine I loved natu- 
rally.” 

“How naturally ?”’ 

“Ts it not natural to love your relatives ?”’ 
said Julia, in surprise. 

“No,” was the brief answer. 

“Surely, Charles Weston, you think me a 
simpleton. Does not every parent love its 
child, by natural instiggt ?”’ 

“No; no more than you love any of your 
amusements, from instinct. If the parent was 
present with a child that he did not know to be 
his own, would instinct, think you, discover 
their vicinity ?”’ 

“Certainly not, if they had never met before; 
but then, as soon as he knew it to be his, he 
would love it from nature.” 

“It is a complicated question, and one that 
involves a thousand connected feelings,” said 
Charles. ‘But all leve, at least all love of the 
heart, springs from the causes you mentioned 
to your aunt—good offices, a dependence on 
each other, and habit.”’ 

“Yes, and nature too,” said the young lady, 
rather positively ; “and I contend, that natural 
love, and love from sympathy, are two distinct 
things.” 

“Very different, I allow,’ said Charles 
“only I very much doubt the durability of that 
affection which has no better foundation than 
fancy.” 


“You use such queer terms, Charles, that you 
do not treat the subject fairly. Calling innate 
evidence of worth, by the name of fancy, is not 
candid.” 

“Now, indeed, your own terms puzzle me,”’ 
said Charles, smiling. ‘What is innate evi- 
dence of worth *” 

“Why, a conviction that another possesses 
all that you esteem, yourself, and is discovered 
by congenial feelings and natural sympathies.” 

“Upon my word, Julia, you are quite a casu- 
ist, on this subject. Does love, then, between 
the sexes, depend on this congenial sympathy 
and innate evidence ?” 

“Now you talk on a subject that I do not un- 
derstand,’’ said Julia, blushing ; and, catching 
up the highly prized work, she ran to her own 
room, leaving the young man in a state of min- 
gled admiration and pity. 


— -—— 


CHAPTER II. 


An anxious fortnight was passed by Julia 
Warren, after this gonversation, without bring- 
ing any tidings fromher friend. She watched, 
with feverish restlessness, each steamboat that 
passed the door, on its busy way towards the 
metropolis, and met the servant, each day, at the 
gate of the lawn, on his return from the city ; 
but it was only to receive added disappointment. 
At length, Charles Weston good-naturedly 
offered his own services, laughingly declaring, 
that his luck was never known to fail ; Julia 
herself had written several long epistles to 
Anna, and it was now the proper time that some 
of these should be answered, independently of 
the thousand promises from her friend, of wri- 
ting regularly from every post-office that she 
might pass on her route to the Genessee. But 
the happy moment had arrived when these dis- 
appointments wire to cease. As usual, Julia 
was waiting with eager impatience at the gate, 
her lovely form occasionally gliding from the 
shrubbery, tocatch a glimpse of the passengers 
on the highway, when Charles appeared, riding 
at full gallop towards the house; his whole 
manner announced success, and Julia sprang 
into the middle of the road, to take the letter 
which he extended towards her. 

“I knew I should be successful, and it gives 
me almost as much pleasure as yourself, that I 
have been so,”’ said the youth, dismounting from 

















his horse and opening the gate, that his compan- 
ion might pass. 

“Thank you—thank you, dear Charles,” said 
Julia, kindly. “I never can forget how good 
you are to me—how much you love to oblige not 
only me, but every one around you. Excuse 
me now, I have this dear letter to read: anoth- 
er time I will thank you as I ought.” 

So saying, Julia ran into the summer house, 
and fastening its door, gave herself up to the 
pleasure of reading a first letter. Notes and 
short epistles from her aunt, with divers let- 
ters from Anna, written slyly in the school- 
room and slipped into her lap, she was already 
acquainted with; but of real, genuine letters, 
stamped by the post-office, rumpled-by the mail 
bags, consecrated by the steamboat, this was 
certainly the first. This, imdeed, was a reat 
letter ; rivers rolled, and vast tracts of country 
lay, between herself and its writer, and that 
writer was a friend selected on the testimony 
of innate evidence. It was necessary for Julia 
to pause and breathe befere she could open her 
letter , and by the time this was done, her busy 
fancy had clothed both epistie and writer with 
so much excellence, that she was prepared to 
peruse the contents with a respect bordering on 
enthusiasm ; every word must he true—every 
idea purity itself. That our readers may know 
how accurately at sixteen a brilliant fancy had 
qualified her to judge, we shall give them the 
letter entire : 


“My Dearest Love,— 

“Oh, Julia! here I am, and such a place !— 
no town, no churches, no Broadway, nothing 
that can make life desirable ; and, 1 may add, 
no friend—no body to see and talk with, but pa- 
pa and mama, and a house full of brothers and 
sisters. You can’t think how I miss you, every 
minute more and more; but I am not without 
hopes of persuading pa to l@@ me spend the 
winter with your aunt intown. I declare it 
makes me sick every time I think of her sweet 
house in Park-Place. If I ever marry, and be 
sure I will, it shall be a man who lives in the 
city; and next door to my Julia. Oh! how 
charming that would be. Each of us to have 
one of those delightful new houses, with the 
new-fashioned basement stories ; we would run 
in and out at all hours of the day, and it would 
be so convenient to lend and borrow each oth- 
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er’s things. I donot think there is any pleas- 
ure under heaven equal to that of wearing 
things that belong to your friend. Don’t you 
remember how fond I was of wearing your 
clothes to school, though you were not so fond 
of changing as myself ; but that was no wond- 
er, for pa’s stinginess kept me so shabbily dres- 
sed, that I was ashamed to let you be seen in 
them. Oh, Julia! I shall never forget those 
happy hours; nor you neither. Apropos—I 
hope you have not forgot the frock you promis- 
ed to work for me, to remember you by. I long 
for it dreadfully, and hope you will send it be- 
fore the river shuts. I suppose you and Charles 
Weston do nothing but ride round among those 
beautiful villas on the island, and take comfort. 
I do envy you your happiness, I can tell you, 
for I think any beau better than none, though 
Mr. Weston is not to my taste. I am going to 
write you six sheets of paper, for there is noth- 
ing that 1 so delight in as communing with « 
friend at a distance, especially situated as I am 
without a soul to say a word to, unless it be my 
own sisters. Adieu, my ever, ever beloved Ju- 
lia—be to me as Iam to you,a friend indeed, 
one tried and not found wanting. In haste, 
your Anna. 

“Genessee, June 15, 1816. 

“P.S. Don’t forget to jog aunt Emmerson’s 
memory about asking meto Park Place. 

“P.S. June 25th—Not having yet sent my 
letter, although 1 am sure you must be dying 
with anxiety to hear how we get on, I must add 
that we have a companion here that would de- 
light you—a Mr. Edward Stanley. What a de- 
lightful name! and he is as delightful as his 
name ; his eyes, his nose, his whole counten- 
ance are perfect. In short, Julia, he is just 
such a man as we used to draw in our imagina- 
tion, at school. He is rich and brave, and I do 
nothing but talk to him abd you. He says he 
longsto see you; knows you must be hand- 
some, issure you must be sensible; and feels 
that you are good. Oh! he is worth a dozen 
Charles Westons. But youmay give my com- 
pliments to Mr. Weston, though I don’t suppose 
he ever thinks it worth his while to remember 
such achick asme. I should like to hear what 
he says about me, and I will tell you all Edward 
Stanley says of you. Once more, adieu. Your 
letters get here safe, and in due season. [ let 

Edward take a peep at them.” 
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The first time, Julia read this letter. she was 
certainly disappointed, It contained'no de- 
scription. of the lovely scenery, of the. west,— 
The moon. had risen, and the sun had set on the 
Inkes of the interior, and Anna had said not 
one word of either. But the third and fourth 
time of reading began to.afford more pleasure, 
and at the thirteenth perusal.she pronounced it 
charming. There was evidently. much te be 
understoeod ; vacuums that the fancy could ea- 
sily fill; and, before Julia had left the summer 
house, the letter was extended, in her imagina- 
tion, to the promised six sheets. She walked 
slowly through the shrubbery towards the 
house, musing on the contents of her letter, or 
rather what it might be supposed to. eontain, 
and unconsciously repeating to herself, in a Jow 
tone— 

“‘ Young, handsome, rich, and sensible—just 
as we used to paint in our conversation. Oh, 
how delightful !”’ 

“Delightful indeed, to possess all those fine 
quajities; and who is the happy individual that 
is so blessed?’’ asked Charles Weston, who had 
been lingering in the walks with an umbrella to 
shield her, on her return, from an approaching 
shower. 

“Oh !”’ said Julia, starting, “I did not know 
you were nearme. I have been reading Anna’s 
sweet letter,” pressing the paper to her bosom 
as she spoke. 

“Doubtless you must be done by this time, 
Julia, and,’’ pointing to the clouds, “you had 
better hasten to the house. I knew you would 
be terrified at the lightning, all alone by your- 
self in that summer house, so I came to protect 
you.” 

“You are very good, Charles; but does it 
lighten ?’’ said Julia, in terror, and hastening 
her retreat to the dwelling. 

“Your letter mustyhave interested you deeply 
not to have noticed the thunder—you, who are 
so timid, and fearful of the flashes.”’ 

“Foolishly fearful, you would say, if you 
were not afraid of hurting my feelings, I know,” 
said Julia. 

‘It is a natural dread, and therefore not to be 
laughed at,” answered Ch.rles, mildly. 

“Then there is a natural fear, but no natural 
love, Mr. Charles; now you are finely caught,” 
cried Julia, exultingly. 

Well, be itso, With me fear is very natu- 


ral, and I can almost persuade myself love 
also.” 

“I hope you, are not a coward, Charles Wes- 
ton. A cowardly man is very despicable. I 
could never love.a cowardly man,’’ said Julia, 
laughingly. 

“L don’t know whether I am what you call 
a coward,” said Charles, gravely ; “but when 
in danger I am always afraid.” 

The words were hardly uttered before a flash 
of lightning, followed instantly by a tremen- 
dously heavy clap of thunder, nearly stupefied 
them both. The suddenness of the shock had, 
for a moment, paralyzed the energy of the 
youth, while Julia was nearly insensible. Soon 
recovering himself, however, Charles drew her 
after him into the house, in time to escape a 
terrent of rain. The storm was soon over, and 
their natural fear and surprise, were a source of 
mirth for Julia. Women are seldom ashamed 
of their fears, for their fright is thought to be 
feminine and attractive ; but men are less easy 
under the imputation of terror, as it is thought 
to indicate an absence of manly qualities. 

“Oh! you will never make a hero, Charles,”’ 
cried Julia, laughing heartily. “It is well you 
chose the law instead of the army as a profes- 
sion.”’ 

“T don’t know,” said the youth, a little net- 
tled; “I think I could muster courage to face a 
bullet.”’ 

“But remember that you shut your eyes, and 
bent nearly double at the flash—now you own 
all this yourself.” 

“At least he was candid, and acknowledged 
his infirmities,’ said Miss Emerson, who had 
been listening. 

“JT think most men would have done as I did, 
at so heavy and suddenaclap of thunder, and 
so very near too,”’ said Charles, striving to con- 
ceal the uneasinggs he felt. 

‘‘When apprehension for Julia must have in- 
creased your terror,” said the aunt kindly. 

“Why, no—TI rather believe I thought only of 
myself at the moment,” returned Charles ; “but 
then, Julia, you must do me the justice to say, 
that instantly I thought of the danger of your 
taking cold, and drew you into the house.”’ 

“Oh! you ran from another clap,”’ said Julia, 
laughing till her dark eyes flashed with pleas- 


ure, and shaking her head until her glossy hair — 


fell in ringlets over her shoulders; “‘you will 
never make a hero, Charles."’ 
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«Do you know any one who would have be- 
haved better, Miss Warren?’’ said the young 
man. angrily. 

“Yes—why—I don’t know. Yes, I have 
heard of such an one, I think,’’ answered Julia, 
slightly coloring ; “but, dear Charles, excuse 
my laughter,’ she continued, holding out her 
hand ; “if you are not a hero, you are very, very 
good.” 

But Charles Weston, at the moment, would 
rather be thought a hero than very, very good ; 
he, therefore, rose and affecting a smile, en- 
deavored to say something trifling as he retired. 

“You have mortified Charles,’ said Miss Em- 
merson, so soon as he was out of hearing. 

“I am sure I hope not,” said Julia, with a 
good deal of anxiety; ‘the is the last person I 
would wish to offend, he is so very kind.” 

“No young man of twenty is pleased with 
being thought no hero,”’ returned the aunt. 

“And yet all are not so,’’ said Julia. 

“T hardly know what you mean by a hero; if 
you mean such men as Washington, Greene, or 
Warren, all are surely not so. These were he- 
roes in deeds, but others may be equally 
brave.” 

“JT mean by a hero, a man whose character is 
unstained by any low or degenerate vices, or 
even feelings,’’ said Julia, with a little more 
than her ordinary enthnsiasm; ‘“¢whese courage 
is as natural as it is daring; who is above fear, 
except of doing wrong; whose person is an in- 
dex of his mind, and whose mind is filled with 
images of glory; that’s what I call a hero, 
aunt.” 

“Then he must be handsome as well as val- 
iant,”’ said Miss Emerson, witha smile that was 
hardly perceptible. 

“Why that—is—not absolutely material,’ re- 
plied Julia, blushing ; “but one would wish to 
have him handsome, too.” 

“Oh! by all means; it would render his vir- 
tues more striking. But I think you intimated 
that you knew such a being,” returned Miss 
Emmerson, fixing her mild eyes on Julia in a 
manner that denoted great interest. 

“Did I,” said Julia, coloring scarlet; “I am 
sure I have forgotten—it must be a mistake, 
surely, dear aunt.” 

“Very possibly I misunderstood you, my 
dear,” said Miss Emmerson, rising and with- 
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drawing from the room, in apparent indiffer- 
ence to the subject. 

Julia continued musing on the dialogue which 
had passed, and soon had recourse to the letter 
of her friend, the postscript of which was all, 
however, that she thought necessary to read: 
on this she dwelt until the periods were length- 
ened into paragraphs, each syllable into words, 
and each letter into syllables. 

Anna Miller had furnished the outlines of a 
picture, that the imagination of Julia had com- 
pleted. The name of Edward Stanley was re- 
peated internally so often, that she thought it 
the sweetest name she had ever heard. His 
eyes, his nose, his countenance, were avowed 
tobe handsome ; and her fancy soon gave a col- 
or and form to each. He was sensible; how 
sensible, her friend had not expressly stated ; 
but then the powers of Anna, great as they un- 
doubtedly were, could not compass the mighty 
extentof sogigantic a mind. Brave, too, Anna 
had called him. This she must have learnt 
from acts of desperate courage that he had per- 
formed in the war which had so recently termi- 
nated ; or perhaps he might even have distin- 
guished himself in the presence of Anna, by 
some exploit of cool and determined daring.— 
Her heart burned te know all the particulars, 
but how was she to inquire them. Anna, dear, 
indiscreet girl, had already shown her letters, 
and her delicacy shrunk from the exposure of 
her curiosity to its object. Aftera multitude of 
expedients had been adopted and rejected as 
impracticable, Julia resorted to the course of 
committing her inquiries to paper, most sol- 
emnly enjoining her friend never to expose her 
weakness to Mr. Stanley. This, thought Julia, 
she could never do; it would be unjust to me 
and indelicate in her. So Julia wrote as fol- 
lows, first seeking her own apartment, and care- 
fully locking the door, that she might devote 
her whole attention to friendship, and her let- 
ter: 


“Dearest Annaj— 

Your kind letter reach’d me after many an 
anxious hour spent in' expectation, and it re- 
pays me ten-fol:| for allimy uneasiness. Surely, 
Anna, there is no one that can write half so 
agreeably as yourself. I know there must be a 
long, long epistle for me on the road, contain- 
ing those descriptions and incidents you prom- 
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ised to favor me with ; how I long to read them, 
and to shew them to my aunt Margaret, who, 
I believe, does not suspect you to be capable of 
doing that which I know, or rather feel you 
can. Knowing from any thing but feeling and 
the innate evidence of our sympathies, seems 
to me something like heresy in friendship. Oh, 
Anna! how could you be so cruel as to show 
my letters to any one, and that to a gentleman 
and a stranger? I never would have served 
youso, not evento geod Charles Weston, whom 
I esteem so highly, and who really wants neither 
judgment nor good-nature, though he is dread- 
fully deficient in fancy. Yet Charles is a most 
excellent young man, and I gave him the com- 
pliments you desired; he was so much flattered 
by your notice that he could make no reply, 
though, I doubt not, he prized the honor as he 
ought. We are all very happy here, only for 
the absence of my Anna; but so long as miles 
of weary roads and endless riversrun between 
us, perfect happiness ean never reign in the 
breast of your Julia. Anna, I conjure you, by 
all the sacred delicacy that consecrates our 
friendship, never to shew this letter, unless you 
would break my heart: you never will, I am 
certain, and therefore [ will write to my Anna 
in the unreserved manner in which we con- 
versed, when fate, less cruel than at present, 
suffered us to live in the sunshine of each oth- 
er’s smiles. You speak of acertain person in 
your letter, whom, for obvious reasons, I will in 
future call Antonio. You describe him with 
the partiality of a friend ; but how ean I doubt 
of his beg worthy of all that you say, and 
more—sensible, brave, rich and handsome.— 
From his name, I suppose, of course, he is well 
connected. What a constellation of attractions 
to centre in one man: But you have not 
told me all—his age, his family, his profession ; 
though I presume he has borne arms in the 
service of his country, and that his manly 
breast is already covered with scars of honor. 
Ah! Anna, “he jests at scars that never felt a 
wound.” But, my dear creature, you say that 
he talks of me; what under the sun can you 
find to say of such a poor girlas myself? Though 
I suppose you have, in the fondness of affection, 
described my person to himalready. I wonder 
if he likes black eyes and fair complexion.— 
You can’t conceive what a bloom the country 


has given me ; I really begin to look more like 
a milk-maid thana lady. Dear, good aunt Mar- 
garet has been quite sick since you left us, and 
for two days I was hardly out of her room; this 
has put me back a little in color, or I ghould be 
as ruddy as the morn. But nothing ought ever 
to tempt me to neglect my auut, and I hope 
nothing ever will. Be assured that I shall beg her 
to write to you to spend the winter with us, for 1 
feel already that without you, life is a perfect 
blank. You indeed must have something to 
enliven it witha little in your new companions ; 
but here is nobody, just now, but Charles Wes- 
ton. Yethe is an excellent companion, and 
does every thing he can tv make us all happy 
and comfortable. Heigho! how I do wish I 
could see you, my Anna, and spend one sweet 
half hour in the confidence of mutual sympa- 
thy. But lie quiet, my throbbing heart, the 
day approaches when I shall meet my friend “ 
again, and more than receive a reward for all 
our griefs. Ah! Anna, never betray your Ju- 
lia, and write to me, fully, confidingly, and 
often. Yours with all the tenderness of friend- 
ship that is founded on mutual sympathy, con- 
genial souls, and innate evidence of worth, 
Juria. 

“P.S. I should like to know whether Anto- 
nio has any scars on his face, and what battles 
he was in. Only think, my dear, poor Chartes 
Weston was frightened by a clap of thunder— 
but Charles has an excellent heart.” 

This letter was written and read, sealed and 
kissed, when Miss Emerson tapped gently at the 
doer of her neice and begged admission. Julia 
flew to open it, and received her aunt with the 
girlish pleasure her presence ever gave her. A 
few words of introductory matter were exchang- 
ed, when, being both seated at their needles 
again, Miss Emmerson asked— 

“To whom have you been writing, my love?” 

“To my Anna.” 

“Do you recollect, my child, that in writing 
to Miss Mellen you are writing to one out of your 
own family, and whose interests are different 
from yours ?” 

“I do not understand you, aunt,” cried Julia 
in surprise. 

“‘T mean that you should be guarded in your 
correspondence—tell no secrets out’’— 

“ Tell no secrets to my Anna!’’ exclaimed the 


























niece ina species of horror. ‘That would be a 
death-blow to our friendship indeed.” 

“Then let itdie,” said Miss Emmerson, cool- 
ly; “the affection that cannot survive the loss 
of such an excitement, had better be suffered to 
expire as soon as possible, or it may raise false 
expectations.” 

** Why, dear aunt, in destroying confidence of 
this nature, you destroy the great object of friend- 
ship. Who ever heard of a friendship without 
secrets ?”’ 

“J never had a secret in my life,” said Miss 
Emmerson, simply, “ and yet I have had many 
a friend ”’ 

“ Well,” said Julia, “ yours must have been 
queer friends ; pray, dear aunt, name one or two 
of them.” 

“ Your mother was my friend,” said Miss Em- 
merson, with strong emotion, “ and I hope her 
daughter also is one ” 

“Me, my beloved aunt!” cried Julia, throw- 
ing herself into the arms of Miss Emmerson and 
bursting into tears; “I am more than a friend, I 
am your child—your daughter.” 

“Whatever be the name you give it, Julia, 
you are very near and dear to me,” said the aunt 
tenderly kissing her charge ; “but tell me, my 
love, did you ever feel such emotion in your in- 
tercourse with Miss Miller?” 

It was some time before Julia could reply ; 
when,having suppressed the burst of her feelings 
she answered with a smile— 

“Oh! that question is not fair. You have 
brought me up; nursed me in sickness; are kind 
and good to me; and the idea that you should 
suppose I did not love you, was dreadful—But 
you know I do.” 

“ { firmly believe so, my child; it is you that 
I would have know what it is that you love: I 
am satisfied for myself. I repeat, did Anna Mil- 
ler ever excite such emotions ?”’ 

“Certainly not: my love to you is natural; 
but my friendship for Anna rests on sympathy 
and a perfect knowledge of her character.” 

“Tam glad, however, that you know her so 
well, since youare so intimate. What testimony 
have you of all this excellence?” 

“Innate evidence. I see it—I feel it—Yes, 
that is the best testimony—I feel her good qual- 
ities. Yes, my friendship for Anna forms the 
spring of my existence ; while any accident or 
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evil to you would afflict me the same as if done 
to myself—this is pure nature, you know.” 

“T know it is pleasing to learn it, come from 
what it will,” said the aunt, smiling, and rising 
to withdraw. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Several days passed after this conversation, in 
the ordinary quiet of a well regulated family — 
Notwithstanding the house of Miss Emmerson 
stood in the midst of the numberless villas that 
adorn Manhattan Island, the habits of its mis- 
tress were retiring and domestic. Julia was not 
of an age to mingle much in society, and Anna 
had furnished her with a theme for her medita- 
tions, that rather rendered her averse to the con- 
fusion of company. Her mind was constantly 
employed in canvassing the qualities of the un 
seen Antonio. Her friend had furnished her 
with a catalogue of his perfections in gross, 
which her active thoughts were busily arranging 
into form and substance. But little practised in 
the world or its disappointments, the visionary 
gitl had already figured to herself a person to 
suit these qualities, and the animal was no less 
pleasing, than the moral being of her fancy.— 
What principally delighted Julia in these con- 
templations on the acquaintance of Anna, was 
the strong inclination he had expressed to know 
herself. This flattered her tendency to believe in 
the strength of mutual sympathy, and the effica- 
cy of innate evidence of merit. In the midst of 
this pleasing employment of her fancy, she re- 


- ceived a second letter from her friend, in answer 


to the one we have already given to our readers; 
it was couched in the following words: 

“ My own dear Julia, my friend, 

“T received your letter with the pleasure I shall 
always hear from you, and am truly obliged to 
you for your kind offer to make interest with 
your aunt to have me spend the winter in tewn, 
To be with you is the greatest pleasure I have 
on earth ; besides as I know I can write to you 
as freely as I can think, one can readily tell what 
a tiresome place this must be to pass d@ winter 
in. There are, absolutely, but three young men 
in the whole county who can be thought in any 
manner as proper matches for us; and one has 
no chance here of forming such an association 
as to give a girl an opportunity of meeting with 


—  — 
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her congenial spirit. So that I hope and trust 
your desire to see me will continue as strong as 
mine ever will be to see my Julia. Yousay that 
I have forgotten to give you the description of 
our journey and of the lakes that I promised to 
send you. No, my Julia, I have not forgotten 
the promise nor you; butthe thought of enjoy- 
ing such happiness without your dear company, 
has been too painful to dwellupon. Of this you 
may judge yourself. Our first journey was made 
in a steamboat to Albany; she is a moving 
world. The vessel ploughs through the billowy 
waters in onward progress, and the soul is left 
in silent harmony to enjoy the change. The 
passage of the Highlands is most delightful. 
Figure to yourself, my Julia, the rushing waters, 
lessening from their expanded width to the de- 
generacy of the stagnant pool—rocks rise on 
rocks, in overhanging mountains, until the weary 
eye, refusing its natural office, yields to the fan- 
cy what its feeble powers can never conquer.— 
Clouds impend over their summits and the 
thoughts pierce the vastabyss. Ah! Julia, these 
are moments of awful romance ; how the soul 
longs for the consolations of friendship. Alba- 
ny is one of the most picturesque places in the 
world ; situated most delightfully on the banks 
of the Hudson, which here meanders in sylvan 
beauty through meadows of evergreen and de- 
sert islands. Words are wanting to paint the 
melancholy beauty of the ride to Schenectady, 
through gloomy forests, where the silvery pine 
waves in sulemn grandeur to the sighings of Eo- 
lus, while Boreas threatens in vain their firm 
rooted trunks. Butthelakes! Ah! Julia—the 
lakes! The most beautiful is the Seneca nam- 
ed aftera Grecian King. The limpid water, 
ne’er ruffled by the rude breathings of the wind, 
shines with golden tints with the homage of the 
rising sun, while the light barque gallantly lash- 
es the surge, rocking before the propelling gale, 
and forcibly brings to the appalled mind the fleet- 
ing hours of time. But I must pause—my pen 
refuses to do justice to the subject, and the re- 
mainder will furnish us hours of conversation 
during the tedious mements of the delightful 
visit to Park-Place. You speak of Antonio— 
dear girl, with me the secret is hallowed. He is 
yet here; his whole thoughts are of Julia—from 
my description only, he has drawn your picture 
which is the most striking in the world; and 


nothing ¢an tear the dear emblem from his keep- 
ing. He called here yesterday in his pheton, 
and insisted on my riding a few short miles in 
his company: I assented, for I knew it was to 
talk of my friend. He already feels your worth, 
and he handed me the following verses, which 
he begged me to offer as the sincere homage of 
his heart. He intends accompanying my father 
and me to town next winter—provided I go. 
“Oh! charming image of an artless fair, 
Whose eyes, with lightning, fire the very soul ; 


Whose face portrays the mind, and ebon hair 
Gives grace and harmony unto the whole. 


“ In vain I gaze entrane’d, in vain deplore, 

The leagues that roll between the maid and me ; 
Lonely I wander on the desert shore, 

And Julia’s lovely form can never see. 


“ But fly ye fleeting hours, I beg ye fy, , 

And bring the time when Anna seeks her friend ; 

Haste—Oh haste, or Edward sure must die. 

Arrive—and quickly Edward’s sorrows end.” 

“IT know that you will think with me, that 
these lines are beautiful, and merely a faint 
image of his manly heart. In the course of our 
ride, during which he did nothing but converse 
on your beauty and merit, he gave me a detailed 
narrative of hislife. It was long, but I can do 
no less than favor you with an abridgement of it. 
Edward Stanley wasearly left an orphan; no 
father’s guardian eye directed his footsteps; no 
mother’s fostering care cherished his infancy.— 
His estate was princely, and his family noble, be- 
ing a wronged branch of an English potentate. 
During his early youth he had to contend against 
the machinations of a malignant uncle, who 
would have robbed him of large possessions, and 
left him in black despair, to have eaten the bread 
of penury. His courage and understanding 
however, conquered this difficulty, and at the 
age of fourteen he was quietly admitted 
toan university. Here he continued peacefully to 
wander amid the academic bowers, until the blast 
of war rung in his ears,and called him to the field 
of honor. Edward was ever foremost in the 
hour of danger. 1t was his fate to meet the ene- 
my often, and as often did “ he pluck honor 
from the pale-faced moon.’’ He fought at Chip- 
pewa—bled atthe side of the gallant Lawrence 
—and nearly laid down his life on the ensan- 
guined plainsof Marengo. But it would bea 
fruitless task to inclade all the scenes of his dan- 
ger and glory. Thanks te the kind fates which 


shield the life of the brave, he yet lives to adore 
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my Julia. That you may be as happy as you 
deserve, and happier than your heart-stricken 
friend, is the constant prayer of your 

Anna.” 

P.S. Write me soon, and make my very best 
respects to your aunt. It was laughable enough 
that Charles Weston should be afraid of a flash 
of lightning. I mentioned it to Antonio, who 
cried, while manly indignation clouded his brow, 
‘*c hill penury repressed his noble rage, and froze 
the genial current of his soul.’ However, say 
nothing to Charles about it, I charge you.” 

Julia fairly gasped for breath as she read this 
epistle : her very soul was entranced by the song. 
Whatever of seeming contradiction there might 
be in the letter of her friend, her active mind soon 
‘reconciled. She was now really beloved and in a 
manner most grateful to her heart—by the sole 
power of sympathy and congenial feeling.— 
Whatever might be the adoration of Edward 
Stanley, it was more than equalled by the admi- 
ration of this amiable girl. Her very soul seem- 
ed toher to be devoted to his worship; she 
thought of him constantly, and pictured out his 
various distresses and dangers; she wept at his 
sufferings, and rejoiced in his prosperity—and 
allthis in the short space of one hour. Julia 
was yet in the midst of this tumult of feeling, 
when another letter was placed in her hands, 
and or opening it she read as follows: 

“ Deak Juxia. 

. | Ishould have remembered my promise, and 
come out and spent the week with you, had not 
one of Mary’s little boys been quite sick; of 
course I went to her until he recovered. But if 
you will ask aunt Margaret to send for me, I will 
come to-morrow with great pleasure, for I am 
sure you must find it solitary, now Miss Miller 
has left you. Tell aunt to send by the servant 
a list of such books as. she wants froom Good- 
rich’s, and I will get them for her, or indeed any 
thing else that I can do for her or you. Give 
my love to aunt, and tell her that, knowing her 
eyes are beginniug to fail, [ have worked her a 
_ cap, which I shall bring with me. Mamma de- 
sires her love to you both, and believe me to be 
affectionately your cousin, 
KarTHerine Emmerson.” 
This was well enough,—but as it was merely 
a letter of business, one perusal, and that some- 
what a hasty one, was sufficient. 


Julia loved its 
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writer more than she suspected herself, but there 
was nothing in her manner or character that 
seemed calculated to excite strong emotion. In 
short, all her excellencies were so evident that 
nothing was left dependent on innate evidence ; 
and our heroine seldom dwelt with pleasure on 
any character that did not give scope to her 
imagination. In whatever light she viewed the 
conduct or disposition of her cousin, she was 
met by obstinate facts that admitted of no cavil 
nor of any exaggeration. 

Turning quickly, therefore, from this barren 
contemplation to one better suited to her incli- 
nations, Julia’s thoughts resumed the agreeable 
reverie from which she had been awakened.— 
She could also paint, and after twenty trials she 
at length sketehed an outline of the figure of_a 
a man that answered to Anna’s description, and 
satisfied herown eye. Without being conscious 
of the theft, she had copied froma print of Apol- 
lo, and clothed it in the uniform which Bona 
parte is said to have worn. A small scar was 
traced on the cheek in such a manner that al- 
though it might be fancied as the ravages of a 
bullet, it admirably answered all purposes of a 
dimple. Two epaulettes graced the shoulders 
of the hero; and before the picture was done, 
although it was somewhat at variance with re- 
publican principles, an aristocratical star glitter- 
ed on its breast. Had he his birthright, thought 
Julia, it would be there in reality ; and this idea 
amply justified the innovation. To this image, 
which it took several days te complete, certain 
verses were addressed also, butthey were never 
submitted to the confidence of her friend. The 
whole subject was now beginning to be too sa- 
ered even for such a communication ; and as the 
mind of Julia every hour became more entranc- 
ed with its new master, her delicacy shrunk 
from an exposure of her weakness; it was get- 
ting too serious for the light compositions of 
epistolary correspondence. 

We furnish a copy of the lines, as they are not 
only indicative of her feelings, but may give the 
reader some idea of the powers of her imagina- 
tion. 

‘Beloved image of a god-like mind 

In sacred privacy thy power I feel ; 


What bright perfection in thy form’s combined ! 
How sure to injure, and how kind to heal. 


“ Thine eagle eye bedazzles e’en the brain, 
Thy gallant brow bespeaks the front of Jove ; 
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While smiles enchant me, tears in torrents rain, 
And each seductive charm impels to love. 

“ Ah! hapless maid, why daring dost thou prove 
The hidden dangers of the urchin’s dart ; 

Why fix thine eye on this, the god of love, 

And heedless think thee to retain thy heart ?” 

This was but one of the fifty similar effusions, 
in which Julia poured forth hersoul. The flame 
was kept alive by frequent letters from her friend, 
in all of which she dwelt .with rapture on the 
moment of their re-union, and never failed to 
mention Antonio ina manner that added new 
fuel to the fire that had already began to con- 
sume Julia, and, in some degree, to undermine 
her health, at least she thought so. 

In the mean time Katherine Emmerson paid 
her promised visit to her friends, and our hero- 
ine was in some degree drawn from her musings 
on love and friendship. The manners of this 
young lady were conspicuously natural; she 
had a confirmed habit of calling things by their 
right names, and never dwelt in the least in su- 
perlatives. Her affections seemed centered in 
the members of her own family; nor had she 
ever given Julia the least reason to believe she 
prefered her to her own sister, notwithstanding 
that sister was married, and beyond the years of 
romance. Yet Julia loved her cousin, and was 
hardly ever melancholy, or out of spirits when 
in her company. The cheerful and affec- 
tionate good humer of Katherine was catching, 
and all were pleased with her, although but few 
discovered the reason. Charles Weston soon 
forgot his displeasure, and with the exception of 
Julia’s hidden uneasiness, the house was one 
quiet scene of peaceful content. The party 
were sitting at their work the day after the arriv- 
al of Katherine, when Julia thought it a good 
opportunity to intimate her wish to have the 
society of her friend during the ensuing winter. 

“Why did Mr. Miller give up his house in 
town, I wonder ?”’ said Julia; “I amsure it was 
inconsiderate to his family.” 

“ Rather say, my child, that it was in consid- 
eration to his children that he did so,”’ observed 
Miss Emerson ; “ his finances would not bear the 
expense, and suffer him to provide for his family 
after his death.” 


“T am sure a little money might be spent now, 
to indulge his children in society, and they 
would be satisfied with less hereafter,” continu- 
ed Julia. “Mr. Miller must be rich; and think, 


aunt, he has seve grown up daughters that hé 
has dragged with him into the wilderness; only 
think, Katherine, how solitary they must be.” 

“Had I six sisters I could be solitary no- 
where,” said Katherine, simply ; ‘ besides, I un- 
derstand that the country where Mr. Miller re- 
sides is beautiful and populous.” 

“Oh! there are men and women enough, I 
dare say,” cried Julia ; ‘and the family is large 
—eleven in the whole ; but they must feel the 
want of friends in such a retired place.”’ 

“What, with six sisters!’’ said Katherine, 
laughing and shaking her head. 

“ There’s a difference between a sister and a 
friend, you know,”’ said Julia, a little surprised. 

“ T—indeed I have yet to learn that,”’ exclaim- 
ed the other in a little more astonishment. 

“ Why you feel affection for your sisters from 
nature and habit; but friendship is voluntary, 
spontaneous, and a much stronger feeling— 
friendship is a sentiment.” 

“ And cannot one feel this sentiment, as you 
call it, for a sister ?’’ asked Katherine, smiling. 

“T should think not,” returned Julia, musing ; 
“T never had a sister; but it appears to me that 
the very familiarity of sisters would be destruc- 
tive to friendship.” 

“ Why, I thought it was the confidence—the 
familiarity—the secrets—which form the very es- 
sence of friendship,” cried Katherine ; “ at least 
so I have always heard.” 

“True,” said Julia, eagerly, “ you speak true 
—the confidence and the secrets—but not the— 
the—I am notsure that I express myself well— 
but the intimate knowledge that one has of one’s 
own sister—that I should think would be de- 
structive to the delicacy of friendship. ’ 

“ Julia means that a prophet has never honor 
in his own country,” cried Charles with a laugh 
—*a somewhat doubtful compliment to your 
sex, ladies, under her application of it.” 

“ But what becomes of your innate evidence 
of worth in friendship,” asked Miss Emmerson; 
I thought that was the most infallible of all kinds 
of testimony: surely that must bring you inti- 
mately acquainted with each other’s secret 
foibles too.” 

“Oh! no—that is a species of sentimental 
knowledge,” returned Julia; “it only dwells on 
the loftier parts of the character, and never de- 
scends to the minute knowledge which makes 
us suffer so much in each other's estimation; it 








leaves all these to be filled by the—by the—by 
the—what shall I call it?” 

“ Imagination,” said Katherine, dryly. 

‘* Well, by the imagination then ; butit is an 
imagination that is purified by sentiment, 
and. os 

“ Already rendered partial by the innate evi- 
denee of worth,” interrupted Charles. 

Julia had lest herself in the mazes of her own 
ideas, and changed the subject under secret sus- 
picion that her companions were amusing them- 
selves at her expense ; she, therefore, proceed- 
ed directly to urge the request of Anna Miller. 

“Oh! aunt, now we are on the subject of 
friends, I wish to request that you would author- 
ize me to invite my Anna to pass the next win- 
ter with us in Park Place.” 

“T confess, my love,’’ said Miss Emmerson, 
glancing her eye at Katherine, “ that I had dif- 
ferent views for ourselves next winter; has not 
Miss Miller a married sister living in town?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but she has positively refused to ask the 
dear girl, I know,”’ said Julia. ‘Anna is not a 
favorite with her sister.” 

“Very odd that,” said the aunt gravely: 
“ there must be some reason for her dislike then; 
what can be the cause of this unusual distaste 
for each other ?’’ 

“Oh!” cried Julia, “ it is all the fault of Mrs. 
Welton; they quarrelled about something, I 
don’t know what, but Anna assures me Mrs. 
Welton is entirely in fault.” 

‘Indeed !—and you are perfectly sure that 
Mrs. Welton is in fault—perhaps Anna has,how- 
ever, laid too strong a stress upon the error of 
her sister,’’ observed the aunt. 

“Oh! not atall,dearaunt. Icanassure you, 
on my own knowledge,” continued Julia, “* An- 
na was anxious for a reconciliation, and offered 
to come and spend the winter with her sister, 
but Mrs. Welton declared positively that she 
would not have so selfish a creature round her 
children ; now this Anna told me herself one 
day, and wept nearly to break her heart at the 
time.’ 

“Perhaps Mrs. Welton was right then,”’ said 
Miss Emmersen, “and prudence, if not some 
other reason, justified her refusal.’’ 

‘“* How can you say so, dear aunt ?”’ interupt- 
ed Julia with a little impatience, “ when I tell 
you that Anna herself—my Anna, told me with 

her own lips, here in this very house, that Mrs 
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Welton was entirely to blame, and that she had 
never done any thing in her life to justify the 
treatment or the remark—now Anna told me 
this with her own mouth.” 

As Julia spoke, the ardor of her feelings 
brought the color to her cheeks and an anima- 
tion to her eyes that rendered her doubly hand- 
some; and Charles Weston, who had watched 
her varying countenance with delight, sighed as 
she concluded, and rising, left the room. 

‘*T understand that your father intends spend- 
ing his winter in Carolina, for his health; said 
Miss Emmerson to Katherine. 

“ Yes,” returned the other in a low tene, and 
bending over her work to conceal her feelings ; 
* mother has persuaded him to avoid our win- 
ter.” 

“ And you are to be left behind ?” 

“T am afraid so,”” was the modest reply. 

“ And your brother and sister go to Washing- 
ton together ?”’ 

“ That is the arrangement, | believe.” 

Miss Emmerson said no more, but she turned 
‘an expressive look on her ward, which Julia 
was too much occupied to notice. The illness 
of her father, and the prospect of a long separa- 
tion from her sister, were too much for the forti- 
tude of Katherine at any time, and hastily gath- 
ering her work in her hand, she left the room 
just in time to prevent the tears which streamed 
down her cheeks from meeting the eyes of her 

companions. 

“ We ought to ask Katherine to make one of 
our family, in the absence of her mother and sis- 
ter,’ said Miss Emmerson as soon as the door 
was closed. 

“Ah! yes,” cried Julia, fervently, “by all 
means: poor Katherine, how solitary she would 
be any where else—I will go this instant and ask 
her.” 

“ But—stop a mament, my love ; you will re- 
member that we have not room for more than 
one guest. If Katherine is asked, Miss Miller 
cannot be invited. Let us look at what we are 
about, and leave nothing to repent of hereafter.” 

“Ah! it is true,” said Julia, re-seating her- 
selfin great disappointment ; “ where will poor 
Katherine stay then ?” 

‘I know my brother expects that I will take 
her under my charge ; and, indeed, I think he 
has a right to ask it of me.” 

“ But she has no such right as my dear Anna, 
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who is my bosom friend, youknow. Katherine 
has a. right here, it is true, but it is only such a 
right 4 

“ As your own,” interrupted the aunt grave- 
ly, “you are the daughter of my sister, and 
Katherine is the daughter of my brother.” 

“ True—true—if it be right, lawful right, that 
is to decide it, then Katherine must come, I 
suppose,”’ said Julia, a little piqued. 





“ Let us proceed with caution, my love,” said 
Miss Emmerson, kissing her niece—*Do you 
postpone your invitation until September, when, 
if you continue of the same mind, we will give 
Anna the desired invitation ; inthe meanwhile 
prepare yourself for what I know will be a most 
agreeable surprise.” 


— at 


THE MONASTERY. 


[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 


-- 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN,. 


An ancientconvent stands in tranquil grace 
Beside the sea at ADtna’s verdant base; 

Wild heaps of lava this fair scene enfold 

Like ebon billows frozen as they rolled : 

The old voleano’s snowy brow by day 

Tempers the breezes in their sultry play; 

Now the fierce crater-flames blaze high and far, 
And now they sleep beneath the morning star, 
While rising smoke-wreathes tinge the sunny glare, 
And float like banners through the lucid air. 

Down the wide slope arched by a cloudless sky, 
Unnumbered hamlets cheer the stranger’s eye, 
While vineyards spread around, with yellow cane, 
The straggling cactus and broad fields of grain; 
Catania’s domes thence stretch along the vale 

To the blue waters, flecked with many a sail. 


Science and Art in this serene retreat, 
Weave varied charms to stay the wanderer’s feet; 
Here are rich tomes of quaint and sacred lore, 
Rare trophies gleaned from distant sea and shore; 
And men of noble birth and studious frame, 
Blighted in love or sick of fortune’s game, 
Have gathered there to muse long years away, 
And heal the chafing of their bonds of elay 
With music, books and flowers,—converse sweet 
Of bards whose wisdom makes the moments fleet,_ 
Calm orisons at eve and break of day, 
And peaceful graves where they were wont to pray. 

You enter by a temple; down the aisles 
Through painted glass the chastened sun-light smiles, 
And its clear beams in full refulgence pour 
From the high dome, upon the marble floor. 
O’er every altar saintly legends glow, 
By the soft gleam of silver lamps below, 
From every gilded niche and pillared shrine 
Starts the pale statue of some form divine; 
Brave martyrs writhe, yet smile in patient love, 
With fiends beside, and cherubims above; 


Beneath, worn tablets, guard man’s honored dust, 
On high a cross proclaims his spirit’s trust; 
While from the organ solemn anthems roll 
Through the vast pile, to wake the living soul. 


Pass to the garden;—on the orange trees 
Blossoms and fruit perfume the vagrant breeze; 
The cassia’s velvet leaves serenely wave 
Over a sage’s bust, the gold-fish lave 
Their glistening scales in vases broad and clear, 
And often to the mossy brim draw near, 

To cluster gravely like a eouncil band, 

Or catch the crumbs from some old friar’s hand. 
Vistas of living green cool twilight keep, 
Where chequered sunbeams tremulously sleep; 
The grateful flutter of the citron trees, 

The plash of founts and murmuring of bees, 
Birds in the foliage and the passing song 

Of the bland peasant carolling along, 

With some faint echo of a vesper strain 
Floating from cell or shrine,—no other sound 
Invades the silence of this Floral ground. 


I sat there in the noontide, and methought 
There was a spell by gentle spirits wrought 
To consecrate the place; such scenes will creep 
Into the weary bosom like a sleep, 

To nerve our fainting courage and impart 
Primeval freshness to the baffled heart. 

There is a wisdom in communion lone 

With earth’s enchantments, every hue and tone 
Comes to the sense benignly, care is mute, 
And Passion’s trumpet yields to Fancy’s lute. 
O were it not for Love—that deepest thirst, 
So slow to quench, aud Hope’s inciting trust, 
To thoughtful souls how heavenly a lot 

To dwell secluded in this pleasant spot, 
Nursed in the lap of beauty and imbued 
With all the mystic charms of solitude! 
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THE INTELLECTUAL REPUBLIC. 


THE PRIZE POEM WRITTEN FOR AND DELIVERED BEFORE THE BOSTON LYCEUM. 


BY THOMAS W. PARSONS, JR. 


We have been favored by the officers of the 
Boston Lyceum,—an institution which takes a 
prominent rank among the literary societies of 
the city—with the poem which obtained the 
prize of fifty dollars offered by the Lyceum, for 
The number of 
writers for the prize was thirty-one. Their po- 
ems were submitted to a committee of literary 
gentlemen consisting of Messrs. F. C. Gray, 
Geo. 8. Hillard, and Charles Sumner, and the 
prize was unanimously awarded to Mr Parsons, 
—his performance deserving, in their opinion, 
the highest rank, “from its vigor and originality 
of thought, its poetical tone, and the felicity of 
some of its illustrations.’”” The poem was pro- 
nounced before the Lyceum at the commence- 
ment of its exercises this season, and a desire 
was expressed at the time that it should be pub- 
lished. We think that it will lose nothing by 
publication, and will amply repay perusal. The 
author evidently possesses a highly educated and 
classical mind, and will undoubtedly produce 
much which the public “ will not willingly let 
die,”’ if he continue nis courtship of the muses. 
We would return our thanks to G. W. Coffin, 
Esq. the Secretary of the Lyceum, and the other 


gentlemen, who favored us with the copy. 





Already graced with Bravery’s martial crown, 
Our young republic pants for fresh renown ; 
When idie Prowess finds no scene for fame, 
Some loftier glory beams in Virtue’s name ; 
Reposing valor wantons in a trance 
Of calm philosophy, or gay romance ; 
Refinement blooms, and Wisdom claims the wreath 
Which Nestor’s hairs---not scars are hid beneath. 
One inteliectual, one heroic age, 
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Must shine on every state’s historic page. 
Now madd’ning nations quit their tranquil farms 
To swell the fight—a universe in arms ! 
Now Strife, his work beginning to abher, 
Bids tired Augustus close the gates of War ; 
Hushed is the trump—a milder sway succeeds, 
While peaceful Georgics wake the Mantuan reeds. 
Such days beheld the stoic porch arise, 

With Academia’s garden of the wise ; 

Ther Epicurus taught his gentle train 

The dulcet musings of a doubtful brain, 

And Plato—bee-lipped oracle! beguiled 

His loved Lyceum, listening like a child. 

Thus eras change, and such a ehange is eurs ; 

So waning winter dies at last in flowers. 

Forth springs the godlike intellect, unchained ; 
Guard it, good angels! keep it unprofaned; 
Guide it, lest lured by politics or gold, ’ 

Its rights be bartered, and its empire sold. 
Wide spreads the rule of educated man, 

Swift as the conquests of the Corsican ; 

No let, no limit to its march sublime, 

In space, save ocean—in duration, Time. 
Haply some fearful prophet may contend, 

So swift its progress that it soon must end ; 
No—like Niagara’s changeless current whirled, 
It moves—yet stays, eternal as the world ; 
That mighty torrent, inits angry play, 
Forever flows, but never flows away ; 
Unaltered still, it rushes and it rears, 

Each moment losing what the next restores ; 
The waves you gazed at yesterday, are gone, 
Yet the same restless deluge plunges on. 

As crumble Custom’s mouldering chains away, 
Power’s gilded idol turns to common clay. 
Heart flies to heart, no longer Reason heeds 
The weak resistance of established creeds ; 
Tradition totters from her misty throne, 


And all the impostures of the past are known. 
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Hardly can we lend credence to the tale 

Of their long woes who first rent Error’s veil ; 

What royal spite, what curses from the Church 

Scared the pale scholar in his cloistered search ; 

How many from themselves their visions hid, 

Or friendless, exiled, outeast and forbid, 

Like Dante, scaling with dejected tread 

A tyrant’s staircase, broke a tyrant’s bread! 

Our tutored minds familiar ways explore, 

Th’ immortal pioneers have gone before. 

As the worn bark, no more to storms a sport, 

Just wins her entrance to the opening port, 

Shallows and reefs the timid master fears, 

And with contracted canvas anxious steers ; 

Till, to the pilot yielding up the helm, 

He stands a subject in his floating realm : 

Submiss, the seamen their new chief obey, 

And wind confiding on their shoaly way. 

Like them we wander, safely gliding by 

Opinion’s thousand wrecks that round us lie. 
Not thus were you, ye leader spirits! taught 

A pathway, beaconed through the wilds of thought. 

For you no Newton yet had poised the world, 

No sage La Place heaven’s glittering leaves unfurled ; 

But each suspicion of the truth was born 

A dim conjecture, heralding the morn. 


— 


For a Lady's Album. 


Hence, from his height bewildered Kepler strayed, 
To toy with vam Chaldaea’s mystic trade, 

And sought in yon blue labyzinth to behold 

Man’s life and fortunes lustrously foretold. 

So Danish Tycho’s heavenly city swarmed 

With crudest phantasies and dreams deformed. 

But now the Soul, from ancient falseaood woke, 
Abjures old Superstition’s rotten yoke : 

No wrathful threat in Nature’s thunder fears, 

No fate foreboded in the falling spheres. 

All fables, Fancy’s fond impertinence, 

Fade from the cold arithmetic of Sense : 

No jocund Fauns through copse or prairie rove, 
No dripping Naiads haunt the godless grove ; 
And had no holier, new Religion given 

More certain tokens of a purer heaven, 

By fount, and rock, and wave-complaining shore 
Nothing were left to dream of and adore. 

Now to Truth’s courts, a never faltering throng 
Thy torch, O Science! lights and leads along. 
No sluggard sons this age of Jabor owns, 

In earth’s great workshop solitary drones, 

But every mind the general task must share, 
Brave the long toil and mingle in the care, 

In love with Knowledge, that alone can be 
Our country’s hope—sole safeguard of the free. 


FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


[Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Among the flowers of sentiment 
Which forms this bright bouquet, 
The humble tribute I present, 
May claim a place—for it I meant 
My friendship to pourtray. 
But be it not, I pray, united 
With hyacinth or yew, 
Emblems, alas! of friendship slighted, 
Of pure affection unrequited. 
And cold indifferenee too. 


But let the offspring bloom beside 
The muse’s eglantine, 

Between the lilac’s purple pride, 

And one more delicately dyed, 
The fragrant jessamine ; 


For me, in these, the emblem trace 
Of poesy and youth, 

And that inestimable grace 

Which guards the heart, and lights the face 
Of modesty and truth. 


The constant myrtle may be near, 
The timid violet too, 

The amaranth to virtue dear, 

And the sweet rose, which all revere, 
Of thee, an emblem true. 

But let no cold Narcissus bloom, 
Dear maid, to blight the rest, 

For ah! se/f-love is sure to doom 

Our virtues to an early tomb, 
If cherished in the breast. 


























A Legend of the Susquehannah. 





A LEGEND OF THE SUSQUEHANNAH, 
{Contributed to the Boston Notion.} 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


The sunset casts its farewell sheen 
Upon a lovely forest scene: 
The hill-slope shows its trank strew’d mass 
Heap’d for the fallow-blaze; 
Here is the hollow’s lap of grass, 
And there the sprouting maize. 
A cluster of low roofs are prest 
Against the mountain’s leaning breast, 
But each rude porch is clos’d and barr’d: 
For tenderest Youth and Age alone 
Are left those humble roofs to guard, 
Till day resumes his blazing throne. 
Where deepest shade the forest flings, 
The hunters seek that forest’s game, 
Men, tireless as the eagle’s wings, 
Of dauntless heart, and iron frame. 


The sunset’s goiden colors fade, 
Creeps o’er the sky Night’s dark’ning shade, 
Their pointed tops the cedars rear 
Against the starlight bright and clear, 
The fire-fly shuts and opes its gleam, 
The cricket chirps—the lizard whirrs, 
And hark! the panther’s distant scream 
Thrills from the mountain’s topmost firs: 
From the dead hemlock’s cavern’d reot 
The grey owl sends his dismal hoot, 
And melancholy on the full 
Whistles the sorrowing whippoorwill. 


What forms are those that crouch and c reep 
Around those roofs of happy sleep ? 
The dim light falling from the sky 
Displays the tomahawk and knife : 
Awake! awake! within, that lie 
In guardless rest, and arm for strife! 
In vain—before each lowly porch 
The savage grasps his glaring torch, 
One moment—then the war-whoops swell 
Wild, fierce, terrific, yell on yell— 
With bleod cold curdling to the heart, 
The inmates from their slumbers start, 
They wake, to hear the crackling flames 
Climbing around their dwelling-frames, 
To see within the ruddy glare, 
The fierce foe mocking their despair : 
The mother clasps her shrivelling child 
And shrieks her anguish shrill and wild, 
In strangling wreaths the old sire dies, 





They hush the maiden’s frantic cries, 
And matron gray and youthful bride, 
Burn in slow tortures side by side. 


What mean those clouds of rising smoke 
That streak the morning’s dappled sky ? 
Alas, the ghastly sight that broke 
Upon each hunter’s home-turn’d eye! 
A heap of smouldering ashes now 
Is strew’d beneath tue mountain’s brow, 
While cinder’d bones and limbs round spread 
in blacken’d fragments tell the dead. 


Another sunset’s slanting beam 
Glows on a swift and swollen stream, 
Bearmg along, huge, dark and grim, 
The swept wrecks of its forest brim} 
Whilst now and then a giant trunk 
With branching head and high fork’d roots, 
Half in the boiling Waters sunk, 
Rocking and dashing, onward shoots ; 
in the strong eddies now it twirls 
Held upright by the giddy whirls, 
Then launch’d again, #t forward leaps, 
And down the madden’d current sweeps. 


Above the rift, ‘a fairy isle 
Sits green upoa that angry flood, 
It shines there like a pleasant smile, 
’Mid passion’s fiercest mood : 
In that wild river's summer flow, 
When nought but ripples murmur Jew, 
The otter seeks its shelving sides, 
In its green nooks the muskrat hides, 
The sheldrake shrouds his splendid plumes 
Within its poels of leafy glooms, 
While shows the marge its lily-robes 
Of oval leaves and golden globes. 


From that sweet isle the chant and shout 
Upon the soft spring air, ring out ; 


" ‘The dance hath ceas’d—the sparkling bowl 


Drowns in its tide each savage soul, 
In their late deed of bloodiest hate 
With joyful feast they celebrate. 


Thick trees are on that islet green, 
And tangled brushwood clothes the scene, 
No verdure yet hath rob’d the sprays, 
The sun and wind their strength have dried, 








Until a spark might whelm in laze 
That fairy islet’s forest pride.” 


Night darkly came—tall stalwart frames 
To the stream’s marge in silence drew, 
And every brawny shoulder claims 
Its burthen in a light canoe. 
What though the floods are sweeping past 
Like clouds before the whirling blast, 
The hunters quail not to their rage, 
Thoughts not of fear their minds engage, 
But deep revenge on those that shed 
Such bitter sorrow on their head. 


The barks are launech’d—they plunge and toss— 
Like bubbles on the wave are cast— 
But strong arms urge their flight across 
They reach the isle at last. 
They listen—loud the ceaseless crash 
With which the rapids onward dash, 
And deep the rumbling steady roar 
With which they plunge some barrier o’er, 
But on that isle no human sound 
Breaks the stern stillness brooding round, 
At intervals the flitting breeze 
Would draw low sobbings from the trees 
And fitfally the tinkling note 
Of the night-swallow by them float s 
While ceasless groan’d the deep-mouth’d frog 
From every marge and slimy log. 


Exhausted with their orgies, prone 
On earth each savage form is thrown, 
With not a guardian eye to keep 

Its watch above that helpless sleep. 


At narrow spaces round the isle 
Each wary hunter rears his pile; 
Form’d of the leaves and branches cast 
Beneath in myriads by the blast, 





The loose dry masses stand on high, 
‘The smitten flints the sparks supply; 
Like lightning dart the kindled gleams, 
Each pyre a glowing furnace seems, 
And guided by the glare, once more 
The barks are pointed to the shore. 


High towers the smoke in black’ning clouds 
They veil the clustering stars like shrouds; 
Through that .bick pall glow streaks of red, 
To lurid masses quick they spread, 
Each tree points up, a crimson spire. 
Beneath fierce rolling surges gleam ’ 
Until a glaring isle of fire 
Crackles and roars upon the stream. 
Keen ears are listening on the shore ‘ 
With vengeful joy to that dread roar, 
And watchful eyes beholding there — 
Those billows tossing in the air. 
Once to their sight a figure came, 
Wrapp’d in a sheet of clinging flame, 
And with a horrid piercing scream, 
Plung’d headlong in the dashing stream. 


i... 


Morn glows—there is a brooding pall ‘ 
Over that islet shrouding all— ; 
The pigeon from his perch on shore 
His monotone coos o’er and o’er-— 
The thresher in the tamarack 
Calls echo up in varied sound, 
And gliding on his runway-track 
The shy deer seeks his grazing-ground. 
Tones on the sprays, scents on the winds, 
Each thing of Nature, pleasure finds 
In the bright beams—the sweet bla 
Save that black smoking is 
Whieh seems a spectre of deep 
Amidst the general smile. 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE COQUETTE—A TRANSLATED SONG. 
{Contributed to the Boston Notion.] 


BY J. T. FIELDS. 


Go, gilded serpent! sting, and smile, 

And charm, and cheat the lying world, 
Which scorns thy power, yet dreads the while 
That haughty lip with passion curled! 


Away ! there’s one who will not bow,— 
Though feeling mock, and spurn eontrol,— 
Hence! painted idol! even now 
He tears thine image from his soul! 









The Frequent Visit. 


THE FREQUENT VISIT. 
[Contributed to the Boston Notion.j 


BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


— 


‘I visit,’ said the good Mr C—to the writer, ‘I visit 
almost daily the grave of my beloved wife. I stand by 
the iron gate of the churchyard and look in upon the spot; 
now white with the snows of winter, which holds her 
remains. The snows all untrodden around, are em- 
blems to me of her own purity. In my heart I never 
fail to thank God that he gave me so kind a companion 
for the long space of forty-three years. Although when 
I lost her I would have given worlds, were they in my 
gift, to have retained her here on earth, yet now when I 
reflect upon her present happiness, I would not fer 
worlds reclaim her from the bright and better land to 
which she has journeyed.’— 


Cold and white the snows are spread 
Dearest! o’er thy narrow bed— 
But the wintry hail and rain 

O’er thy dwelling beatin vain. 

In this bleak and frozen ground 
Only thy poor dust 1s bound— 
Thou art far beyond the skies, 

In the walks of paradise. 

Spotless spirit! bliss divine 

In that better land is thine. 


Now the shadows and the gloom 
Of the earth and of the tomb 
Once around thy spirit cast 

Have forever from thee passed. 
And methinks I see thee move 
Thro’ those golden gates above. 

In that Heavenly City now 

Shines thy brightly-beaming brow, 
And the crown worn by the Blest 
Closely to that brow is prest. 


Round thee radiant garments flow 
Purer than this gleaming snow. 
Smiling, thou dost join the throng, 
Moving with angelic song 

Thro’ the golden courts so fair 

O’er the pearly pavements there ! 
Loud they strike their harps of praise, 
Loud their choral anthems raise, 
Swelling the melodious hymn 


Of the winged Seraphim ! 


With the wise and with the good 
Who have perished since the flood, 
Prophets, Priests, and Kings of old, 
Long since crumbled to the mould, 
Martyrs, tortured with the steel, 
Broken on the cross and wheel, 
Saints of every clime and age 
Stained by wild barbaric rage, 
Thou dost now in glory meet 
Mingling in communion sweet. 


Dearest! still methinks I see 
Thy soft smile cast down to me! 
Thou dost wave thy angel hand, 
Beckoning to the spirit-land. 
Thou dost ever by me keep, 
Watching when I wake or sleep, 
Wafted from immortal streams 
To commingle with my dreams, 
Mourning o’er me sick or sad, 
And rejoicing with me glad! 


Gentle pilgrim of the sky! 
Casting staff and burden by, 
Thou exchangest life’s hard road 
For the presence of thy God. 
But a few more years of life, 
Earthly troubles, toils and strife, 
And this body, freed from pain, 
Will repose with thee again— 


And this spirit will arise 
To be with thine in the skies' 


Dearest! when thou wast mine own, 
Had I wealth—a world—a throne, 


Wealth, and world, and throne I’d gave 


To have kept thee from the grave. 
All I'd give ere now I'd take 

Thee from bliss for my poor sake. 
Cold, and dark, and dull, and drear 
Must this world to thee appear. 
Full of sorrow, sin, and gloom 
Seen from thy celestial home. 
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THE POETRY BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND RESPECTFULLY PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON NOTION, 


BY W.R. DEMPSTER. 
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BIRD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
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2.—O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day : 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away. 
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Bes aebiedil 
Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee ! 
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A City Marshal's Speech. 


A CITY MARSHAL’S SPEECH. 
[ORIGINAL.] 


Authority is mine! Stand back I say! 

Constables! Watchmen! Drag those rogues away. 
King of the Lock-up am I! and I'll keep 

That place well filled with covies, to wail and weep. 
Down with those signs ; the times no signs shall have--- 
Our fashion is to smell out, what we crave. 


Watchmen attend! 


Ye blunder-headed throng, 


If right, by accident, keep mostly wrong. 

Poor pauper pensioners, on public plunder, 
Scramble for fees, above the earth, and under. 
Let costs accumulate. Multiply complaints, 
But touch not one of all our holy saints. 

If they turn sinners, why you must be winkers, 
Or you will lose your offices, and chinkers. 
Net small-fry, and get our praises too, 

But the big fish will ferce a passage through. 
Besides; to friends ’tis courteous to be partial, 
A right of office, in a City Marshal. 

Be busy constables; and prowl about, 

Let no man’s business scape each piercing snout, 
So shall you thrive on fees; my boast and pride, 
And I your leader, shall be glorified. 


——— 


HEZE HUMBUG, ESQ. 


As sung Down East with unbounded applause, by the late Timotheus Tuttle. 


There was a man, or I’m a liar, 
Whose name was Heze Humbug, Esquire, 
He was born, brought up, and settled, at least, 
So I am informed, away Down East, 

Fal la, &c. 
Now Humbug’s pockets, like some I know, 
Had more of the ebb than of the flow, 
And though he had acres of swamp and bog, 
Unless he could sell, he must travel incog, 

Fal la, &c. 
‘He hit on a scheme—’twas to raise a breeze 
About the value of Maine pine trees. 
For though his own bogs were barren in fact, 
He meant to sell all as a “ Timber Tract.” 

Fal la, &c. 
He painted his plan, red, blue and green, 
And on it a noble stream was seen ; 
And there were the logs all floating down 
Without any cost to the market town, 

Fal la, &c. 
Each acre, he swore if he could guess, 
Would yield ten thousand, more or less 
There was nothing in Maine, ’twas true thouga strange, 


TunE—King and Countryman. 


Like “ Number Six” on THE “Third Range,” 
Falla, &e. 
It took, for timber was all the go, 
And only ten dollars per acre—how low ! 
So low, that he said, though his portion was small, 
He wouldn’t “on any lay” part with it all, 
Fal la, &e. 
The bargain clos’d, Heze, with a shrug, 
Said, I think you will name it for me—“ Humbug ;” 
For the stumpage alone is of wealth a mine, 
At any rate, no one will ever re-pine. 
Fal Ja, &e. 
As Humbug took his leave, said he, 
One word of advice—I’ll give it free. 
Should you intend to purchase more, 
Don’t down with the dust till you explore. 
Fal la, Xe. 
Your fortune is made—foi though ’tis clear 
You'll hardly “ operate” his year; 
Yet should you discover a bog at liand, 
You’ll find, when on it, ’tis seTTL1N@ land. 
Fal la, &e. 


Portland, Me. N. D. 











A CITY MARSHAL. 


[ENGRAVED FOR ROBERTS’ SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE. | 


See last page. 

















